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Upon that Holy Mountain; 
And thither come both day and nighty 

Who in the Living Fountain 
Have washed their robes from earthly stain. 
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1, 

Sag in jSono&t. 

\ S under every stone there 
■**■ tinder every sorrow there is joy j and 
when we come to understand life rightly, we 
5ee that sorrow is after all but the minister of 
joy. We dig into the bosom of sorrow to find 
the gold and precious stones of joy. Sorrow 
is a condition of time, but joy is the condition 
of eternity. Ail sorrow lies in exile from God ; 
all joy lies in union with Him. In heaven joy 
will cast out sorrow, whereas there is not a lot 
on earth from which sorrow has been able 

altogether to banish joy. — Faber. 



X 
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II. 

'Btttbxm of Jaitfr* 

LET every one ask himself the question, 
What stake has he in Christ's promise ? 
How would he be a whit the worse off, supposing 
(which is impossible), but supposing it to fail ? 
We know what it is to have a stake in any 
venture of this world. We venture our property 
in plans which promise a return — in plans which 
we trust, which we have faith in. What have 
we ventured for Christ ? What have we given 
to Him on a belief of His promise? The 
Apostle said that he and his brethren would be 
of all men most miserable if the dead were 
not raised. Can we in any degree apply this 
to ourselves ? We think, perhaps, at present 
we have some hope of heaven ; — well, Ms 
we should lose, of course ; but, after all, how 
should we be worse off as to omt presen. con- 
dition? A trader who has embarked some 
property in a speculation which fails, not only 
loses his prospect of gain, but somewhat of his 
own which he ventured with the hope of the 
gain. This is the question. What have we 
ventured? — ^J. H. Newman. 
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III. 

^xtpuxBtitm Car Btaif). 

T ORD, be pleased to shake my day cottage 
•*— ' before Thou throwest it down. May it 
totter a while before it doth tumble. Let me 
be summoned before I am surprised. Deliver 
me from sudden death ; not from sudden death 
in respect of itself, for I care not how short my 
passage, so it be safe. Never any weary 
traveller complained that he came too soon to 
his journey's end. But let it not be sudden in 
respect of me. Make me always ready to 
receive death. Thus no guest comes unawares 
to him who keeps a constant table. — Fuller. 

IV. 

JOY is like a missioner who speaks of God ; 
sorrow is a preacher who frightens men out 
of the deadliness of sin into the arms of their 
Heavenly Father, or who weans them by the 
pathos of his reasoning from the dangerous 
pleasures of the world. — Faber. 
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V. 

T^ISTASTE from this world is quite a 
-*-^ different thing from the love of the next. 
— ^J. H. Newman. 

VI. 

TT is not the reading many books which 
■^ makes a man a divine, but the reading a 
few of the best books often over, and with 
attention. — Bishop Watson. 

VII. 

TT is much more easy to desecrate our duties 
■^ than to consecrate our amusements ; and 
better therefore not to mix them up with each 
other. — Taylor (Notes from Life), 

VIII. 

^e of 0i^. 

nPHERE is no more of personal merit in a 

■*" great intellect than in a great estate. It 

is the use which is made of the one and of the 



other which should found the claim to respect ; 
and the man who has it at heart to make the 
best use he can of either, will not be much 
occupied with them as a means of commanding 
respect — IHcL 



A 



IX. 
Eofie of €f8»r. 

MAN who talks loudly against worldliness, 
and yet is wedded to his little personal 
comforts, is harder to convert to a real inward 
life than the most habit-ridden sinner among 
the sons of men. — Faber. 



X. 

TV yf EN are sometimes so good and so great, 
^^ that one is led to exclaim. Oh that they 
were only a little better and a little greater ! — 
J. H. Newman. 

XI. 

nPHERE are souls who cannot keep a direct 

-*■ road. Indeed, it is so natural to men to 

wander, that their feet cannot cross a field but 

in a tortuous path. For such men sorrow 
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makes life an. alley, with a clipped and prickly 
hedge on either side, which, if it be ungraceful, 
at least is safe. 

XII. 

"PAIN, which seems the same, is not in 
•*■ reality the same to any two sufferers. Its 
painfulness is varied by the delicacy and sus- 
ceptibility, by the illness or the soft-heartedness, 
and even by the momentary circumstances, of 
him who suffers. 

XIII. 
Extremes. 
nnO dote so upon the body as to cherish the 
-*■ ulcers, and o.ut of hatred to the ulcers to 
destroy the being of the body, are both extremes : 
that is, so to dote upon the name of the Church 
as to cherish the errors of it, or to hate the 
errors of it so much as to deny the being of 
the Church. — Archbishop Bramhall. 

XIV. 

T F you would not be known to do anything, 
■*• never do it. — Emerson. 
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XV. 

T^ VERY violation of truth is not only a sort 
-■— ' of suicide in the liar, but is a stab at the 
health of human society. On the most profit- 
able lie the course of events presently lays a 
destructive tax. — Emerson. 

XVI. 
IBxi^tfixum of ]geatt. 
nPHERE are souls in the world which have 
-*■ the gift of finding joy everywhere, and of 
leaving it behind them when they go. Joy 
gushes from under their fingers like jets of light. 
Their influence is an inevitable gladdening of 
the heart. It seems as if a shadow of God's 
own gift had passed upon them. They give 
light without meaning to shine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for God. — 
Faber. 

XVII. 

TV y/f YSTERIES in religion are measured by 
^^^ the proud according to their own capa- 
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city ; by the humble, according to the power 
of God ; the humble glorify God for them, the 
proud exalt themselves against them. — ^J. H. 
Newman. 

XVIII. 

93toltnt )|T8|rer0. 
T ORD, this morning my unseasonable 
-■-^ visiting of a friend disturbed him in the 
midst of his devotions ; unhappy to hinder 
another man's goodness. If I myself build 
not, shall I snatch the axe and hammer from 
him that doth? Yet I could willingly have 
wished that, rather than he should have cut off 
the cable of his prayers, I had twisted my cord 
to it, and had joined with him in his devotions. 
However, to make him the best amends I may, 
I now request of Thee for him whatsoever he 
would have requested for himself. Thus shall 
he be no loser, if Thou be pleased to hear my 
prayer for him, and to hearken to our Saviour's 
intercession for us both. — Fuller. 

XIX. 

iEncotuttstencsf. 

nPHUS we behold men who seem to know 

■*■ the whole Bible by heart, without appearing 
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to be conscious of the inconsistency of modem 

manners and modem ways of thinking with 

what is required of all who would follow Christ ; 

for though they read what the duty is, it exists 

in their mind only as a grand abstraction, 

because they never see in what way men can 

actually reduce it to practice, under the real 

circumstances of life. Still less have they a 

desire to imitate that perfection which they 

regard as a thing beyond their reach; and 

without the wish tO' do so, St. Chrysostom 

says, it would not have been possible even for 

the saints. The wish of these men, says John 

k Kempis (brother of Thomas), is that they 

may be humble but without being looked down 

upon, patient but without suffering, obedient 

but without restraint, poor but without wanting 

anything, penitent but without sorrow. — Mores 

Catholici. 

XX. 

(ZTead^tnjQfs of Mature. 
A S the natural man goes downhill, and the 
•^^ moral man learns to take higher and 
higher flights towards those heavenly regions 
where he hopes to live for ever with his Saviour 
and those who were worthy of his love on. 
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earth ; so do we feel more deeply, more intensely, 
the beauties of inanimate nature, that nature to 
which Wordsworth has more than any other 
poet given a voice. — Dr. Hook. 

XXI. 
Jndtv^n Bepatteli. 
nPHERE is only one separation from those 
-■■ we love — that of sin. But since God 
removes him from us awhile, we are suffered 
to weep. Neither the strength of our faith nor 
the might of our hope can wholly conquer the 
weakness which craves the beloved presence, 
nor hush the yearning love which longs to see 
him actually beside us, as we were wont to do. 
We shall see him again, but for the moment 
he is hidden from our earthly sight. — PkRE 

BESSON. 

XXII. 
iLoinls 5oul8. 
' I ^HE devotion of Simeon and Anna is 
-*" eminently a devotion of prayer and 
church -frequenting. In other words, God 
comes to holy souls not so much in heroic 
actions, which are rather the soul's leaping 
upward to God, but in the performance of 
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ordinary habitual devotion, and the discharge 
of modest, unobtrusive duties, made heroic by 
long perseverance and inward intensity. — ^J. H. 
Newman. 

XXIII. 

Pedl oC ^usqtidoff* 

T T THEN a man turns his entire life into a 

^^ cautious self-defence against imposture, 

he is leading perhaps the falsest life a man 

can lead. 

XXIV. 

ONE reason why a time of trial is often 
such a crisis in a man's spiritual history 
is because it is a season when the iron is heated 
and malleable; one or two strokes serve to 
fashion it as a weapon for God or for Satan. — 
J. H. Newman. 

XXV. 

Miins for 5elt 
'T*0 live for self is to live for an unworthy 
-*" object. To be conscious of self as the 
centre of all things is to be abandoned to a 
lie, for our own self is nothingness. Formed 
after the image of God, we must see God as 
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the true centre of our being, and live simply as 
coming from Him. — R. M. Benson. 

XXVI. 

fiMmal ^tn. 
T T /"HOLE bodies of men rush into sin, and 
' ^ while they sin even do not allow that 
they sin, because each shelters himself behind 
the other, and thinks that what is no one 
person's sin is no sin at all. This of itself is 
a strange view of the case, yet it is very 
conmion. Men call themselves the Nation 
when they sin in a body, and think that the 
nation, being a name, has nothing to answer 
for, and may do as it will ; that its acts are 
only " the course of events," and necessary as 
the motion of the earth ; and so they do very 
rash acts without the fear of God before their 
eyes. — J. H. Newman. 

XXVI L 
}^t8 ^t is oimu 

GOD'S ear lies close upon our lips. It 
touches them. It is always listening. 
Thoughts speak to it as loudly as words ; suffer- 
ing even louder than words. His ear is never 
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taken away. We sigh into it even while we 
sleep and dream. — Faber. 

XXVIII. 

TDARADISE we are to reckon for our native 
•*■ land. Patriarchs are now our parents. 
Wherefore not haste to behold our country? 
to salute our parents ? It is a large and loving 
company expects us there — ^parents, brothers, 
children. A manifold and numerous assem- 
blage longing after us, who having security of 
their own immortality, still feel anxiety for our 
salvation. What common gladness both to 
them and to us, when we pass into their 
embrace ! And oh ! sweet heavenly psalms, 
where death can never terrify and life can 
never end. 

XXIX. 

Patience, 

T ORD, when Thou shalt visit me with a 
-■-^ sharp disease, I fear I shall be impatient, 
for I am cholerick by nature, and tender by my 
tempers, and have not been acquainted with 
sickness all my lifetime. I cannot expect any 
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kind usage fiom that which hath been a 
stranger unto me. Teach me the art of 
patience whilst I am well, and give me the 
use of it when I am sick. In that day either 
lighten my burden or strengthen my back. 
Make me, who so often in my health have 
discovered my weakness presuming on my 
own strength, to be strong in sickness when I 
solely rely on Thy assistance. — Fuller. 

XXX. 

'Balm of ZixM* 
' I ^AKE care of the minutes, for hours will 
-*" take care of themselves. I am very sure 
that many people lose two or three hours every 
day by not taking care of the minutes. Never 
think any portion of time whatsoever too short 
to be employed ; something or other may always 
be done in it— Lord Chesterfield. 

XXXI. 
IBiMrettmr. 
T^IOGENES was a wise man for despising 
^^ little worldly customs, but a fool for show- 
ing it. Be wiser than other people if you can, 
but do not tell them so. — LORD Chesterfield. 
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XXXII. 
^fter IBeoti^. 

T T yTHEN we have wound up our minds for 
^ ^ any point of time, any great event, an 
interview with strangers, or the sight of some 
wonder, or the occasion of some unusual trial — 
when it comes and is gone, we have a strange 
reverse of feeling from our changed circum- 
stances. Such, but without any mixture of 
pain, without any lassitude, dulness, or dis- 
appointment, may be the happy contemplation 
of the disembodied spirit ; as if it said to itself, 
" So all is now over ; this is what I have so 
long waited for; for which I have nerved 
myself; against which I have prepared, fasted, 
prayed, and wrought righteousness. Death is 
come and gone — it is over. Ah ! is it possible ? 
/ What an easy trial ; what a cheap price for 
eternal glory ! A few sharp sicknesses, or 
some acute pain awhile, or some few and evil 
years, or some struggles of mind, dreary deso- 
lateness for a season, fightings and fears, afflict- 
ing bereavements, or the scorn and ill-usage of 
the world — how they fretted me, how much I 
thought of them, yet how little really they are ! 
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How contemptible a thing is human life — con- 
temptible in itself, yet in its effects invaluable ! 
for it has been to me like a small seed of easy 
purchase, germinating and ripening into bliss 
everlasting. — J. H. Newman. 

XXXI 1 1. 

Tl TE often come near to rest in life, and 
^ ^ then are cheated of it ; and after that 
we reach a better rest through disappointment 
— ^better because it was not our own choice, 
and better as it proves in its very self. 

. XXXIV. 

'T'HE weariness of Jesus is a marvel full o 
-^ pathos ; and to tired souls — and fatigu 
in these days is the normal state of Christia 
souls — it is full also of consolation. — Faber. 

XXXV. 
Zlft hltsstti ones stmt fience. 
TVT EITHER ought we to sorrow for tb 
-*• ^ our brethren, who by the Lord's sumnr 
have been set at liberty from the life bel 
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assured that they are not gone away, but gone 
forward; that in departing from us they are 
but leading the way, as is men's wont in a 
journey, or upon a voyage ; that we owe them 
our affection rather than our lamentations, and 
ought not to put on the garb of black while 
they have already put on their white raiment 
there, so that we must not mourn for them as 
extinct and perished, who are alive with God. 
— St. Cyprian. 



XXXVI. 

" Come up ifishtxJ* 

T READ how Paul, writing from Rome, 
-*• spake to Philemon to prepare him a lodg- 
ing, hoping to make use thereof; yet we find 
not that he ever did use it, being martyred not 
long after. However, he was no loser whom 
Thou didst lodge in a higher mansion in 
heaven. Let me always be thus deceived to 
my advantage. I shall have no cause to com- 
plain, though I never wear the new clothes 
fitted for me, if, before I put them on, death 
clothe me with glorious immortality. — Fuller. 
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XXXVII. 
^t East 
" T T AVE you time to die, sir?" was the 
-*■ -^ home question of a London physician to 
a patient, a lawyer in full practice, who was 
making excuses for not taking his prescription 
of rest and freedom from anxious thought. — 

SOUTHEY. 

XXXVIII. 

T^O not overwork yourself, nor sit up too 
-*-^ late, and never continue any one mental 
employment a/ter you are tired of it, — 
SouTHEY TO Coleridge. 

XXXIX. 

Contratitctton* 

NATURE worketh in us all a love of our 
own counsels. The contradiction of 
others is a fan to inflame that love. Our love 
set on fire to maintain that which once we have 
done, sharpeneth the wit to dispute, to argue, 
and by all means to reason for it. — Hooker 
{Preface to Polity), 
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XL. 

A LMOST twenty years since I heard a pro- 

-^^ fane jest, and still remember it. How 

many pious passages of far later date have I 

forgotten ! It seems my soul is like a filthy 

pond wherein fish die soon^ and frogs live long. 

Lord, raze this profane jest out of my memory. 

Leave not a letter thereof behind, lest my 

corruption (an apt scholar) guess it out again ; 

and be pleased to write some pious meditation 

in the place thereof. And grant. Lord, for the 

time to come (because such bad guests are 

easier kept out), that I may be careful not to 

admit what I find so difficult to expel. — 

Fuller. 

XLL 

T N whatever state thou art, if thou dost desire 
■^ to serve our Lord, thou wilt ever find some 
stone in thy way to hinder thee. The stone 
which stands in the way of penitents is their 
proneness to evil ; that which opposeth the ad- 
vancing, the difficulty they find in doing well ; 
the stone which stops the contemplative soul in 
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its heavenward flight is the dependence it 
places upon material nature and sensible im- 
ages of earthly objects, which hinder the perfect 
union of the mind with God. But if thou dost 
love Jesus Christ, this stone, by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, will oftentimes be rolled away 
at the very first longing of the soul which 
seeketh God. — NoUET. 

XLII. 

Wi)t extB,ttus» of Etttle tirf^tngs* 
'T'HE tendency of man's fancy to connect 
•*" magnitude of space and time with the real 
intrinsic magnitude of events, is but a delusion. 
Three hours are but a drop in the ocean of 
Eternity, and a wooden cross but a point in the 
infinity of space ; and yet they were sufficient 
to complete in them the great miracle of man's 
redemption. — ^W. Sewell. 

XLIII. 

I&ettcmce* 
"VT OT allowing oneself to talk of an opinion 
•*• ^ is one of the surest helps to acting upon 
it, as it will find some vent. Communicating 
it is like opening the valve of a steam-boiler. 
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XLIV. 

^txt IBM, in ^nsfi* 
T READ of my Saviour that, when He was 
-*■ in the wilderness, then the devil leaveth 
Him ; and behold, angels came and ministered 
unto Him. A great change in a little time. 
No twilight betwixt night and day. When out 
devil, in angel. Such is the case of every soli- 
tary soul : it will make company for itsel£ A 
musing mind will not stand neuter for a minute, 
but presently side with legions of good or bad 
thoughts. Grant, therefore, Lord, that my 
soul, which ever will have some, may never 
have bad company. — Fuller. 

XLV. 

^t in tj^e CToIti* 
T T is easy to talk of sitting at home contented 
■^ when others are seeing or making shows. 
But not to have been where it is supposed, and 
seldom supposed falsely, that all would go if 
they could ; — to be able to say nothing, where 
every one is talking ; — to have no opinion when 
every one is judging ; — to listen to ^sehoods 
without right to contradict, — is, after all, a state 
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of temporary inferiority, in which the mind is 
rather hardened by stubbornness than supported 
by fortitude. If the world is to be despised, 
let us despise it by conviction ; if worth win- 
ning, let us enjoy it. — Dr. Johnson. 

XLVI. 

T ORD, ^how come wicked thoughts to per- 
•*— ' plex me in my prayers, when I desire and 
endeavour only to attend Thy service ? Now I 
perceive the cause thereof: — at other times I 
have willingly entertained them ; and now they 
entertain themselves against my will. I ac- 
knowledge Thy justice, that what formerly I 
have invited, now I cannot expel. Give me 
hereafter always to bolt out such ill guests. 
The best way to be rid of such bad thoughts in 
my prayers is not to receive them out of my 
prayers. — Fuller. 

XLVI I. 

€\it Sn^arti Struggle* 

T^HERE are two beings in each of us — the 

-^ animal and the angel ; our business is to 

resist the one in order that the other may reign 
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supreme, up to the moment when, freed from 
its burdensome shackles, it can take flight to- 
wards higher and better regions. — Lammenais. 



w 



XLVIII. 

^ttsttutian. 
E only begin to persecute when we 
despair of convincing. — Lammenais. 



XLIX. 

/^OD acts with means, without means, 
^-^ against means ; and where the ordinary 
means are desired and cannot be had. He 
supplies that defect by extraordinary grace. — 
Archbishop Bramhall. 

L. 

5elC«CmttroL 
"IT TE have need not only to watch, but to 
^ ^ keep up a strong habit of self-control. 
How it is that every act we do leaves upon us 
its impression, we know not ; but the scars and 
the seams of our bodily frame may warn us of 
the havoc sin makes in our unseen nature. 
The current of our thoughts, the wandering of 
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our imaginations, the tumult of our passions, 
the flashes of our temper, all the movements 
and energies of our moral being, leave some 
mark, wither some springing grace, strengthen 
some struggling fault, decide some doubtful 
bias, aggravate some growing proneness, and 
always leave us other and worse than we were 
before. This is ever going on. By its own 
continual acting, our fearful and wonderful in- 
ward nature is perpetually fixing its own 
character. It has a power of self-determination, 
which, to those who give over watching and 
self-control, becomes soon unconscious, and at 
last involuntary. How carelessly men treat 
themselves. — Manning. 

LI. 

'HPHERE is need, bitter need, to bring back 

-*■ into men's minds that to live is nothing, 

unless to live be to know Him by whotn we 

live. — J. RUSKIN. 

LII. 

WLasUti ®p|rottttnttte0* 
"DEMEMBER always thy end, and how 
■■-^ that time lost never returns. 
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LIII. 

T is harder work to resist vices and passions, 
than to toil in bodily labours. 



LIV. 

<!EroItrm S^wmtn* 

nPHOU wilt always rejoice in the evening if 

■^ thou spend the day profitably. — Thomas 

A Kempis. 

LV. 

Jtar anH EttxHU 
A MONG the children of God there is always 
-^^ that fearful and bowed apprehension of 
His majesty, and that sacred dread of all offence 
to Him, which is called the fear of God ; yet 
of real and essential fear there is not any, but 
clinging of confidence to Him as their Rock, 
Fortress, and Deliverer ; and perfect love and 
casting out of fear ; so it is not possible that, 
while the mind is rightly bent on Him, there 
should be dread of anything earthly or super- 
natural ; and the more dreadful seems the 
height of His majesty, the less fear they feel 
that dwell in the shadow of it — "Of whom 
shall I be afraid?" — J. RUSKIN. 
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LVI. 
''Silence is ©olUen/' 
'T'HE Wise Man observes that "there is a 
•*" time to speak, and a time to keep silence." 
One meets with people in the world who never 
seem to have made the last of these observa- 
tions ; and yet these great talkers do not at all 
speak from their having anything to say — as 
every sentence shows — ^^but only from their 
inclination to be talking. Their conversation 
is merely an exercise of the tongue ; no other 
human faculty has any share in it. It is strange 
these persons can help reflecting that, unless 
they have in truth a superior capacity, and are 
in an extraordinary manner furnished for con- 
versation, if they are entertaining, it is at their 
own expense. Is it possible that it should 
never come into people's thoughts to suspect 
whether or no it be to their advantage to show 
so very much of themselves ? " O that you 
would altogether hold your peace, and it should 
be your wisdom" (Job xiii.) Remember, like- 
wise, there are persons who love fewer words — 
an inoffensive sort of people, and who deserve 
some regard, though of too still and composed 
tempers for you. Of this number was the Son 
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of Sirach ; for he plainly speaks from experi- 
ence when he says, " As hills of sand are 
to the steps of the aged, so is one of many 
words to a quiet man." But one would think 
it should be obvious to every one that when 
they are in company with their superiors of 
any kind, in years, knowledge, and experience ; 
when proper and useful subjects are discoursed 
of, which they cannot bear a part in, — that these 
are times for silence, when they should learn 
to hear and be attentive, at least in their turn. 
It is indeed a very unhappy way these people 
are in ; they in a manner cut themselves out 
from all advantage of conversation, except 
that of being entertained with their own talk : 
their business in coming into company not 
being at all to be informed, to hear, to learn ; 
— but to display themselves ; or rather to exert 
this faculty, and talk without any design at all. 
And if we consider conversation as an enter- 
tainment — as somewhat to unbend the mind, 
as a diversion from the cares, the business, and 
the sorrows of life, it is of the very nature of it 
that the discourse be mutual. This, I say, is 
implied in the very notion of what we distin- 
guish by conversation, or being in company. 
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Attention to the continued discourse of one 
alone grows more painful often than the cares 
and business we come to be diverted from. He, 
therefore, who imposes this upon us is guilty of 
a double offence; arbitrarily enjoining silence 
upon all the rest, and likewise obliging them 
to this painful attention. — Bishop Butler. 

LVII. 
aOKj^at can ^e to ? 
\ 1 JE must try to act unselfishly, as if men 
* • were worth helping, and we soon find 
they are. There are cases, indeed, that bafHe 
and perplex; there are those about us from 
whom truth seems to have vanished, to have 
declined and died from sheer atrophy of neglect. 
But one thing at least we each can do ; we can 
try not to add to the evil, but to make a life so 
dark by one streak brighter ; a world so sorrow- 
ful in some slight measure less joyless by our 
presence in the gloom. It is possible to be 
sincere, yet kind ; possible to see the best rather 
than the worst in human character; possible 
to make the best of what is good. Some truer 
recollection of our own grave and depressing 
faults, amid, all the time, our conscious sincerity. 
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will often teach a lesson of long-suffering and 

charity towards our fellow-men. . . . What can 

we do ? Reverse the question, and you have 

the answer ; — Let us do what we can. — W. J. 

Knox Little. 

LVIIL 

Wi)t lLi0Y)t of tj^e Witnta. 

WJ^ must not give up this visible world as 

^^ if it came of the Evil One. It is our 

duty to change it into the kingdom of heaven. 

We must manifest the kingdom of heaven 

upon earth. The light of divine truth must 

proceed from our hearts, and shine out upon 

everything we are, and everything we do. It 

must bring the whole man, soul and body, into 

captivity to Christ. They who are holy in spirit 

are holy in body ; they who submit their wills 

to Christ, bow their bodies ; they who offer the 

heart, bow the knee; they who have faith in His 

Name, bow the head; they who honour His cross 

inwardly, are not ashamed of it before men. — J. 

H. Newman. 

LIX. 

T^HE desire of rest planted in the heart is 
•*• no sensual, no unworthy one ; but a long- 
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ing for renovation, and for escape from a state 
whose every phase is mere preparation for 
another equally transitory, to one in which 
permanence becomes possible through perfec- 
tion. Hence the great call of Christ to men — 
that call on which St. Augustine fixed as the 
essential expression of Christian hope — is 
accompanied by the promise of rest ; and the 
death bequest of Christ to men is peace. — J. 

RUSKIN. 

LX. 
"« little asaint." 
T N vain is St. Paul quoted to authorise self- 
-^ indulgence, because he bade his disciple 
take a little wine for his stomach's sake, and 
his often infirmities. They should at first 
remark — who would shelter their excesses 
under this permission — that it was not the 
Apostle's own practice, nor did the disciple 
ask this thing. He advised it in the case of 
Timothy, who was a Bishop, and whose life 
was extremely necessary for the Church, still 
in its infancy. Such was Timothy ; and give 
me another Timothy, and then he may, if he 
be in the same circumstances, have gold for 
food if you like, and drink of balm. Others, 
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through self-pity, apply what is the easier line 
to themselves. We should be suspicious of 
our judgments when they lean to the side of 
indulgence. However, if you will take St 
Paulas advice to yourself, apply it to the letter, 
and do not forget the important qualification 
contained in the word "a little^* — "take a 
little wine." — St. Bernard. 

LXI. 

/^UR faithfulness at any given time is to be 
^^ determined by the use we are making of 
the grace then vouchsafed to us, and the 
opportunities within our reach, as well as the 
tension of our purpose to persevere. God in 
His mercy regards us as we are at each par- 
ticular moment, and accepts us not even then 
as we are in ourselves, or because of anything 
in ourselves, but because of Him Whose 
glorious presence He sees in us, and Whose 
mind His eye descries, however imperfectly, 
forming in us. On the response of the soul to 
His call, at any period of its course, depends I 
the measure of its faithfulness. In true hearts | 
to doubt the future is to distrust God. We 
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have our own part in the present, but not 
beyond. The future rests with God alone. 
We are safe in Him so long as from day to 
day, from hour to hour, we hold fast the pro- 
fession of our faith without wavering. Our 
steadfast cleaving to present grace is our 
security for future steadfastness. — T. T. 

Carter. 

LXII. 

Wtft &it^tAis of tfye ^Bxdi. 
TF you look accurately through the records 
*• of the lives that have been most useful to 
humanity, you will find that all that has been 
done best has been done so ; [as in immediate 
certainty of the end] that to the clearest intel- 
lects and highest souls,—- to the true children 
of the Father, with Whom a thousand years 
are as one day, — their poor seventy years are 
but as seven days. The removal of the shadow 
of death from them to an uncertain but always 
narrow distance, never takes away from them 
their intuition of its approach ; the extending 
to them of a few hours more or less of light 
abates not their acknowledgment of the in- 
finitude that must remain to be known beyond 
their knowledge — done beyond their deeds : 
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the unprofitableness of their momentary service 
is wrought in a magnificent despair, and their 
very honour is bequeathed by them for the joy 
of others, as they lie down to their rest, regard- 
ing for themselves the voice of men no more. 
The best things, I repeat to you, have been 
done thus, and, therefore, sorrowfully. But 
the greatest part of the good work of the world 
is done either in pure and unvexed instinct of 
duty, or else, and better, it is cheerful and 
helpful doing of what the hand finds to do ; in 
surety that at evening time, whatsoever is right, 
the Master will give. — ^J. Ruskin. 

LXIII. 

ZttH 
TJ^AITH in earnest minds deeply stirred by 
-*- the Spirit of God rises into zeal. Zeal 
implies a concentration of the powers of the 
inward life upon some special end which 
appears to the soul calculated to promote the 
glory of God, the final object on which it is in 
truth set. It grasps unseen things with an 
intense practical tenacity; its ardour and 
intensity of action are its marked features. 
Zeal implies that the whole man has been 
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quickened into life, and actively set on the 
accomplishment of what is believed to be the 
will of God. It takes up into itself whatever 
of physical energy or intellectual capacity may 
have been given, and because of this combina^ 
tion of constitutional power with Divine grace, 
a concentration of different energies co-operat- 
ing towards a conmion end, zeal becomes 
capable of such intense determination, such 
stupendous enterprises. It gathers up the 
separate lines of life, and exhausts their 
strength with a unity of purpose which sur- 
mounts all difficulties, and converts the ob- 
stacles which daunt ordinary minds into 
occasions of nobler effort and grander successes. 
— T. T. Carter. 

LXIV. 

/^URIOSITY is little else than vanity. For 
^-^ the most part people want to know in 
order to talk. — Pascal. 

LXV. 
iStlence* 

THE occasions of silence are obvious, and 
one would think should be easily distin- 



g^ished by everybody: namely, when a man 
has nothing to say, op nothing but what is 
better unsaid; better either in regard to the 
particular persons he is present with, or from 
its being an interruption to conversation itself, 
or to conversation of a more agreeable kind ; 
or better, lastly, with regard to himself. Dis- 
course on the affairs of others, and giving of 
characters, almost perpetually nms into some- 
what criminal. It were very much to be 
wished that this did not take up so great a 
part of conversation, because it is indeed a 
subject of a dangerous nature. Let any one 
consider the various interests, competitions, 
and little misunderstandings which arise among 
men, and he will soon see that he is not un- 
prejudiced and impartial ; that he is not, as I 
may speak, neutral enough to trust himself 
with talking of the character and concerns of 
his neighbour in a free, careless, and unreserved 
manner. There is perpetually, and often it is 
not attended to, a rivalship amongst people of 
one kind or another, in respect to wit, beauty, 
learning, fortune; and that one thing will 
insensibly influence them to speak to the dis- 
advantage of others, even where there is no 
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formed malice or ill design. Since, therefore, 
it is so hard to enter into this subject without 
offending, the first thing to be observed :s that 
people should learn to decline it ; to get over 
that strong inclination they have to be talking 
of the concerns and behaviour of their neigh- 
bour. — Bishop Butler. 



N 



LXVI. 
0ooti WSiaxttn. 
O man speaks securely but he that holds 
his peace willingly. — Thomas X Kempis. 



LXVII. 

"I T 70RK, as Christ looks at it, is not all the 
^ * expression of mere human activity. . . . 
Mere activity — let us remember it when we 
have to take the value of our own life — is not 
that essential excellence in work— even when it 
witnesses to earnestness of character — that 
Christ would own. . , Work is not to be valued 
by its subject-matter ; it is to be valued by that 
which lies behind it : the question is whether 
or not it is done according to the will and for 
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the glory of Almighty God. The value of the 
work of a Christian life lies in this great 
principle, renewed and excited from time to 
time, not the mere saving of one's own soul, 
though that was the first point — but getting 
beyond that, expressing continually in the 
world the principle which is the heart of that 
soul's salvation — the love of God's will — the 
desire for God's glory. — ^W. J. Knox Little. 

LXVIII. 
Itvie Witnt». 

/^FTENTIMES I could wish that I had 
^^ held my peace when I have spoken ; and 
that I had not been in company. 

LXIX. 

WHY do we so willingly speak and talk one 
with another, when, notwithstanding, we 
seldom return to silence without hurt of con- 
science ? 

LXX, 

TF it be lawful and expedient for thee to 
•^ speak, speak those things that may edify. 
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LXXI. 

A N evil custom and neglect of our own good 
-^^ doth give too much liberty to inconsiderate 
speech. — Thomas X Kempis. 

LXXII. 

"C^VERY phase and department of human 
-'--' life, its joys and sorrows, its hopes and 
fears, its ordinary occupations and common 
features, and inevitable vicissitudes, whether it 
be solitary or social, — all have been touched 
and graced, and soothed and blessed, by this 
Life of our life. All the conditions of our 
spiritual warfare, and of our interior life with 
God, have been gone through by Jesus Christ. 
He has placed Himself in that relation to the 
providence and will of His Father which He 
desires us to occupy; He has obeyed the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost as we are to obey 
Him ; the ordinary means of grace have been 
made such to us by His use, and by the appli- 
cation of His merits. He accepted the assist- 
ance and met the onslaught and the wiles of 
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the spirittial friends and enemies of all human 
souls. Within the universal range of His 
mission to redeem the world and teach us con- 
cerning the Father, He had a special vocation, 
an allotted time, a definite task to do this, and 
not to do that, as each one of His servants has. 
— H. J. Coleridge. 

LXXIII. 

&txtn!^ of Wtvii^* 
AT ORAL force is lost by every form of un- 
^^^ truthfulness, even the least ; but genuine 
humility is in its essence the planting our foot 
upon the rock of truth and fact, and often when 
it costs us a great deal to do so. To confess 
ignorance, to confess wrong, to admit incapa- 
city, when it would be useful to be thought 
capable ; to decline a reputation to which we 
have no right, — these things, and others of the 
same kind, are humility in action. They are 
often notoriously hard and painful; they are 
always of the greatest possible value in bracing 
the character; they are so far from forfeiting 
moral force that they enrich us with it just as 
all approximations to falsehood forfeit it If 
we are weak, sinful, corrupt, it is better to know 
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and feel the true state of the case than to live 
in a fooPs paradise. — H. P. Liddon. 

LXXIV, 

/CONSCIENCE and self-love, if we under- 
^-^ stand our true happiness, always lead us 
the same way. — Bishop Butler. 

LXXV. 
Hest anttn Ha^ottt* 
T^ VERY ONE who wills to attain to the rest 
-*— ' of contemplation must first diligently lead 
a life of labour. Remember that holy repose is 
the product of the exercise of virtues, as fruits 
are formed fi*om flowers. — St. Bernard. 

LXXVI. 

'T'HE contemplative life is a sort of foretaste 
•^ of the reward of our Eternal Country, 
however imperfectly or rarely this is realised. — 
St. Bonaventura. 



I 



LXXVI I. 

N reverence is the chief joy and power of 
life ; — reverence for what is pure and bright 
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in your own youth ; for what is true and tried 
in the age of others ; for all that is gracious 
among the living, great among the dead, and 
marvellous in the Powers that cannot die.— J. 

RUSKIN. 

LXXVIII. 

*! 1 yTHEN virtue has become habitual, when 
^ ^ the temper of it is acquired, what was 
before confinement ceases to be so by becoming 
choice and delight Whatever restraint and 
guard upon ourselves may be needful to unlearn 
any unnatural distortion or odd gesture, yet in 
all propriety of speech, natural behaviour must 
be the most easy and unrestrained. It is 
manifest that in the common course of life there 
is seldom any inconsistency between our duty 
and what is called interest : it is much seldomer 
that there is an inconsistency between duty and 
what is really our present interest ; meaning by 
interest, happiness and satisfaction. Self-love, 
then, though confined to the interest of the 
present world, does in general perfectly coincide 
with virtue ; and leads us to one and the same 
course of life. But whatever exceptions there 
are to this, which are much fewer than they are 
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commonly thought, all shall be set right at the 
final distribution of things. It is a manifest 
absurdity to suppose evil prevailing over good 
under the conduct and administration of a Per- 
fect Mind.— Bishop Butler. 

LXXIX. 

TV yf AN*S use and function is to be the wit- 
^^-^ ness of the glory of God, and to advance 
that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
resultant happiness. Whatever enables us to 
fulfil this function is, in the pure and first sense 
of the word, useful to us. Pre-eminently, 
therefore, whatever sets the glory of God more 
brightly before us. But things that only help 
us to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, 
useful ; or rather, if they be looked for alone, 
they are useless, and worse ; for it would be 
better that we should not exist than that we 
should guiltily disappoint the purposes of ex- 
istence. And yet people speak in this working 
age, when they speak from their hearts, as if 
houses, and lands, and food, and raiment were 
alone usefid ; and as if Sight, Thought, and 
Admiration were all profitless, so that men in- 
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solently call themselves Utilitarians, who would 
turn, if they had their way, themselves and 
their race into vegetables ; — men who think, so 
far as such can be said to think, that the meat 
is more than the life, and the raiment than 
the body ; who look to the earth as a stable, 
and to its fruit as fodder; vine-dressers and 
husbandmen, who love the com they grind and 
the grapes they crush better than the gardens 
of the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, who think it is 
to give them wood to hew and water to draw 
that the pine forests cover the mountains like 
the shadow of God, and the great rivers move 
like His eternity. And so comes upon us that 
woe of the Preacher, — that although God 
" hath made everything beautiful in his time, 
also He hath set the world in their heart, so 
that no man can find out the works that God 
maketh from the beginning to the end." — J. 

RUSKIN. 

LXXX. 

I THINK you who are amongst others, live 
well if you live regularly, sociably, and 
humbly. — Regularly, in regard to yourself; 
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sociably, in reference to others ; humbly, before 
God. Regularly, by walking circumspectly in 
the Presence of God, and before others, guarding 
yourself from sin and from being a ground of 
offence. Sociably, by loving and being loved ; 
showing yourself kind and affable, bearing 
patiently and even cheerfully the infirmities of 
the weak, both moral and corporeal. Humbly, 
by keeping yourself, after you have discharged 
your duties, from the spirit of vanity, which is 
apt to spring from the consideration of their 
proper accomplishment ; by promptly stopping 
whatever movements of self-complacency you 
experience. — St. Bernard. 

LXXXI. 

'T'HE clearer knowledge of Truth is a gift of 
■*- God, whereby He rewards those who are 
serving Him. The sheep hear the Good Shep- 
herd's Voice ; they follow it with the instinct of 
love, even amidst the distractions of other calls. 
By degrees the Voice is heard more plainly by 
the loving souL It speaks articulately, with a 
creative power, in the ear that listens. There 
can then no longer be any uncertainty. " The 
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sheep follow the Good Shepherd, for they know 
His Voice." — R. M. BENSON. 

LXXXII. 

/CONTROVERSY leads but few to the 
^-^ apprehension of the Truth. If it does 
lead any, it is by some accident, some over- 
ruling of evil by the Divine goodness, and in 
spite of its own inherent tendencies. 

LXXXII I. 

f~^ OD will never let a grief be lawfully the 
^^ whole breadth of our Uves. Our other 
duties remain duties, even while they are 
almost intolerable as distractions. This is 
God's time with you, and therefore should be a 
time of more prayer and more generosity. 
When He visits us He intends that the season 
of His visitation should be the very season of 
our fulfilling our past resolutions, of aiming 
higher, and of getting nearer to Him ; but 
unfortunately it is just the time when our 
nature suggests to us cowardly things, smooth 
reasons for delaying, and a hundred little dis- 
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pensations of an unspiritual prudence. Sorrow 
does not sanctify us of itself, or by a passive 
process, but solely in proportion to our efforts. 
Crosses want well looking into, lest we should 
miss God's meanings, and not decipher His 
messages. — Faber {Letters), 

LXXXIV. 

T HAVE observed that children, when they 
•^ first put on new shoes, are very curious to 
keep them clean. Scarce will they set their feet 
to the ground for fear to dirt the soles of their 
shoes. Yea, rather will they wipe the leather 
clean with their coats ; and yet, perchance, the 
next day they will trample the same shoes in 
the mire up to the ankles. |Alas ! children's 
play is our earnest. On that day wherein we 
receive the Sacrament, we are often over- 
precise, scrupling to say or do those things 
which lawfully we may. But we, who are 
more than curious that day, are not so much 
as careful the next ; and too often (what shall 
I say ?) go on in sin, up to the ankles ; yea, 
our sins go over our heads ! — Fuller. 
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LXXXV. 

T^HERE will come a time when three words 
-^ uttered with charity and meekness shall 
receive a far more blessed reward than three 
thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit. 

LXXXVI. 

'T^HE arm-chair of the sick, or of the old, 

-*■ is the centre of the house. They think, 

perhaps, that they are unimportant; but all 

the household hopes and cares flow to them 

and from them. — Sir A. Helps {Friends in 

Council), 

LXXXVI I. 

OIGHT will not gladden him in his home, 
^ whom feith consoleth not by the way. — 
St. Augustine. 

LXXXVI 1 1. 

Bailg Bttties* 

T^HERE are two ways of doing everything, 

•*■ and it is quite possible to miss God's 
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blessing upon acts which yet we perform with- 
out incurring man's displeasure. No rules can 
secure, though they may promote, the right 
spirit of duty ; no human eye can see into our 
hearts. Except, therefore, we make the way 
of performing ordinary actions a special subject 
of self-examination and of confession, the most 
serious mischief may be gaining ground within 
us, and we the while deceived into a fatal self- 
complacency. Be well assured that tempta- 
tions and trials follow us from state to state, 
and that our salvation depends upon our use of 
present opportunities. Say not that a quiet 
and regular life is without scope for zeaL He 
is the most zealous of God's servants who 
performs with zeal what he has to do. The 
most zealous missionary is he who is ever at 
his post, ever doing his Lord's work in a calm 
and devoted spirit. 

LXXXIX. 

3SIes8tn0s of iSuSettng* 

A/'OU need not regret the trials which, 

^ separating you from so many pleasant 

things, have enabled your mind to take a 

decided spring towards God. Be assured that 
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nothing is more incompatible with the fullest 
approach to God than the fulness of earthly 
happiness. The more I contemplate those 
happiest in this world, the more I tremble at 
their incapacity, for the most part, for heavenly 
things. And even what we take to be excep- 
tions are often so taken only from our ignorance 
as to the secrets of hearts. Suffering has a 
thousand unknown entrances besides the wide 
and obvious openings through which one sees 
it pass. Often it works subtle channels for 
itself — rose -hidden paths; it travels rapidly, 
reaches far and wide, because it is God's most 
active messenger. It bears the cross of Jesus 
Christ, and human nature is moulded to bear 
this burthen everywhere. So do not murmur 
at the secret griefs to which your health con- 
demns you ; they are the condition of your 
moral and intellectual advancement. What 
would you be without these troubles ? — Lacor- 

DAIRK 

XC. 

^ 00 D sense — never the product of a single 
^^ mind — is the fruit of intercourse and 
collision. — Nat. Hist, of Enthusiasm. 
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xci. 

DE MAISTRE used to say, "I have so 
many things to do, that I am going to 
bed !" 

XCII. 

Bolce t tttile* 

CAN there be anything in this world more 
useful than happiness ? — Bossuet. 

XCIII. 

\70U must not only be ready to be smitten 
^ by God, my child; — you must also be 
willing that He should smite you precisely 
where He sees good. ... I look at you with 
your strong, vigorous heart, loving and willing 
earnestly, — I am satisfied that it is so, — ^for 
there is little purpose in a stagnant, lifeless 
heart. But you ought frequently to make a 
special act of love and submission to God's 
Will, before all else, not merely in things toler- 
able, but in whatever seems to you most intoler- 
able. — St. Francis de Sales to Madame 
DE Chantal. 
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XCIV. 
iSclf lost in 0oti« 

"pvETACHMENT from self, so far from 
-*-^ tending to diminish love, feeds and 
extends it. Nothing undermines love for 
others so much as selfishness — the love of 
God never does. Never in this world were 
there more lasting, more pure, more tender 
affections than those which have filled the 
hearts of saints — hearts that were emptied of 
self, and filled with God. — Montalembert. 

xcv. 

i^smpat^ of <!D{|ti0t. 

O OMETIMES the thought of our Dear Lord 
^ bearing all the wearinesses of daily life 
those thirty- three years seems almost more 
wonderful, more heart-touching, than even the 
agonies of Gethsemane and Calvary. In £recU 
needs the Father and the Comforter are so very 
near ; but the daily life, the daily struggle, that 
is where the real pressure comes ; and with it, 
the wondrous thought of what He bore, solely 
that, having felt all, He might indeed pity all. 
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XCVI. 
Jtat of Bcat^* 

AS to the actual fear of death, it seems to 
me that the Author of our existence for 
the most part gives it to us when it is intended 
that we should live, and takes it away from us 
when it is intended that we should die. — Sir 
B. Brodie. 

XCVI I. 

** (S^mt BxiO gee/' 

nPHE Church of Christ pleads ever with hu. 
•*- manity, " Give yourselves a chance. Come 
and see. Do not only talk about the kingdom 
and the power of the Son of God ; understand 
that He is alive; acquaint yourselves with Him. 
Ask that you may see Him, not merely with 
the eye of the natural intelligence, but with the 
eye of the illuminated spirit. Do not waste 
life in framing theories of the beautiful, but 
come, as did Nathanael, into the presence of 
Christ. Mark the story of His earthly life in 
the Gospels, and reflect that what He was then 
He is now. Speak to Him in prayer as to an 
all-powerful Friend Who hears, and Who, as 
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He sees best, will answer. Touch the garment 
of His humanity in sacraments, that upon you 
too, as upon one of old, virtue may come out 
of Him. Open your conscience to the purifying 
and consoling influences of His Spirit; open 
your hearts to the constraining generosities of 
His dying love." The real difficulty with thou- 
sands in the present day is not that Christianity 
has been found wanting, but that it has never 
been seriously tried. They have been interested 
in it, but have remained at a distance from it. 
They have passed their best years in supposing 
that Christ's religion is a problem to be cease- 
lessly argued about, when, lo ! it is a life to be 
spent at the feet of a living Master, and it 
justifies itself only and completely when it is 
lived. — H. P. LiDDON. 

XCVHI. 

O URELY a humble husbandman that serveth 
^^ God is better than a proud philosopher 
that, neglecting himself, laboureth to under- 
stand the course of the heavens. — Thomas a 
Kempis. 
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XCIX. 

T T OW much the more thou knowest, and how 
•*• •*■ much the. better thou understandest, so 
much the more grievously shalt thou therefore 
be judged, unless thy life be also more holy. — 
Thomas X Kempis. 

C. 

iSotite. 

/^NE of the most evil dispositions possible 
^^ is that which satirises and turns every- 
thing to ridicule. — St. Francis de Sales. 

CI. 

nPHE seeds of heavenly fear having been first 
•*- conceived in the heart, are consolidated 
by studious meditation ; and then by strict 
attention of thought they are conformed to a 
habit of perseverance. But no one observes 
these growths of the divine seeds in another's 
heart save Him Who creates them. For though 
we know, from the evidence of certain facts, 
that a person has conceived the might of 
heavenly desire, yet when it comes forth we 
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cannot tell. And the tongue of man frequently 
extinguishes virtues which are still tender, when 
it praises them as though already strong. For 
they perish the more rapidly, the more un- 
seasonably they come forth to the knowledge 
of applause. — St. Gregory. 

CII. 

nPRUE liberty is the perfection of human 
•*- life, and true liberty does not consist in 
the power of doing evil, which is rather a pitiful 
inheritance of our fallen nature. The more a 
man is led by the Spirit of God, the more he 
is raised to that true liberty which is God*s ; 
and if we writhe imder such subjugation of will, 
it is but owing to that proud spirit of independ- 
ence by which the angels fell. Real liberty 
lies in willing whatsoever God wills, asking 
nothing else, heedless of self, accepting all He 
offers. "Asking nothing, refusing nothing," 
as was said by one who drank deeply of the 
life-giving waters of His Will. To such souls 
nothing can come amiss, nothing can greatly 
move them. — ^J. N. Grou. 
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cm. 

nPHE way in which a man bears temptation 
•*- IS what decides his character; yet how 
secret is the system of temptation ! Who knows 
what is going on ? What the real ordeal has 
been ? What its issue was ? So with respect 
to the trial of griefs and sorrows, the world is 
again a system of secrecy. There is something 
particularly penetrating, and which strikes home, 
in those disappointments which are specially 
not extraordinary, and make no show. What 
comes naturally, and as a part of our situation, 
has a probing force grander strokes have not ; 
— there is a solemnity and stateliness in these, 
but the blow which is nearest to common life 
gets the stronger hold. Is there any particular 
event which seems to have, if we may say so, 
a kind of malice in it which provokes the 
Manichean feeling in our nature, it is some- 
thing which we should have a difficulty in 
making appear to any one else, any special 
trial Compared with this inner grasp of some 
stroke of Providence, voluntary sacrifice stands 
outside of us. After all, the self-made trial is 
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a poor disciplinarian weapon ; there is a subtle, 
masterly, irritant, and provoking point in the 
genuine natural trial, and in the natural cross- 
ness of events, which the artificial thing cannot 
manage ; we can no more make our trials than 
we can make our feelings. In this way moderate 
deprivations are in some cases more difficult 
to bear than harder ones. And so it is often 
the case that what we musi do as simply right, 
and which would not strike even ourselves, and 
still less anybody else, is just the hardest thing 
to do. A work of supererogation would be 
much easier. — ^J. B. Mozley. 

CIV. 
WMiji of IRotilic* 
'T'HE unity of motive Law recommends is, I 
-*■ am persuaded, the only way to be com- 
fortable in this world, and surely it is the 
Christian way to be happy in the next ; but 
then as to the best method of practising and 
improving oneself in it, these as surely must 
vary, I should think, with the characters and 
circumstances of different persons, so that no 
two human beings probably would have to 
pursue externally the same line of conduct. 
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. . . Law thinks things being liable to gross 
abuse, and actually so presented in general, 
ought to be given up ; but, query, whether they 
might not be taken and applied to a higher 
use, sanctified, as it were ; and whether this 
being acted on, would not prove as real a 
sacrifice as the other, and a safer, because 
more unobtrusive kind of self-deniaL What 
St. Paul says of various tastes in food may be 
applied, I should think, to tasfes of all sorts : 
one is not to destroy them, but to make them 
serve some good and religious purpose. Perhaps 
the expression " living sacrifice " may be meant 
to hint something of this sort. — ^J. Keble. 

CV. 
f^of0 to use t{|l8 Q2Kotni« 
T DO not mean that it is possible for a man 
-^ to be too much in earnest about religion, or 
to give up too much of his time to it ; on the 
contrary, he who takes the injunction, '< Do all 
to the glory of God " in the most literal sense, 
appears to me to come nearest to the true sense 
of it. But then, I differ from some whom I 
most sincerely love and respect, in my interpre- 
tation of the maxim as applied to the present 
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state of the world. I do not think the glory of 
God best promoted by a rigid abstinence from 
amusements, except they be either sinftil in 
themselves, or carried to excess, or in some 
other way ministering to sin. On the contrary, 
I believe that there is more charity lost than 
there is sobriety gained by any unnecessary 
appearance of austerity. Self-denial seems to 
mean, not going out of the world, but walking 
warily and uprightly in it. Nor can I well 
imagine any greater service to society than is 
rendered by him who submits to its common 
routine, though something wearisome, for this 
very reason — lest he should offend his neigh- 
bours by unnecessary rigour. Besides, if our 
neighbour's pleasures be harmless, and we 
have it in our power to increase them without 
breaking any law of God or man, is it quite 
agreeable to the spirit of Christian charity to 
refuse to do so ? Is it quite agreeable to such 
passages as << Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice ? " — ^J. Keble. 

cvr. 

ILtCe antf IBeatfr* 
O HE [Lady Carbery] knew how to live rarely 
^^ well, and she desired to know how to die ; 
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and so God taught her by an experiment. — 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

CVII. 
Btsce Wad. 
TT is intended by the necessity of affairs that 
-^ the precepts of djring well be part of the 
studies of them that live in health, and the days 
of discourse and understanding, which in this 
case hath another degree of necessity super- 
added ; because in other notices an imperfect 
study may be supplied by a frequent exercise 
and a renewed experience ; here, if we practise 
imperfectly once, we shall never recover the 
error, for we die but once: and therefore it 
will be necessary that our skill be more exact, 
since it is not to be mended by trial, but the 
action must be for ever left imperfect, imless 
the habit be contracted with study and contem- 
plation beforehand. — Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

CVIII. 

Bless me, ® tng iFatfrer« 

T> LESSED of My Father ! that is our eternal 

-'-^ name. Blessed of My Father ! How 

those words come to us in the tingling stillness 
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of the night, when panic fears oppress our 
loneliness, and so strangely vex our souls ! 
How they rise soft and clear above the toiling 
of the world, in hours of weariness and of 
obstinate temptations which grace seems at 
times to multiply rather than repel How they 
sing songs to the fear of death, and lull it when 
it wakes and cries ! Enough for us indeed, if 
only we be blessed of the Father ! — Faber. 

CIX. 

in* AITH has a sort of vision of its own ; but 
•*■ there is no light in which it can distinguish 
objects except the light of prayer. 

ex. 

T)RAYERFULNESS means more than 
-*■ prayer, for it means prayer become an 
abiding principle of the life, a permanent attri- 
bute of the character, a perpetual state. It is 
possible to say stated prayers at stated inter- 
vals, on stated days; and to be regular in 
morning and evening, and even in noonday 



1 
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devotion, and yet to be very far removed from 
the real life of prayer. Prayer has been de- 
fined to be a wish referred to God ; and if we 
could keep this thought before us, it would 
help us to acquire the habit of prayer, by 
making us refer each wish, as it came into our 
minds, to God, for His assistance in furtherance 
or frustration. And the way to this is to 
practise short, informal, spontaneous prayer; 
ejaculatory, as it is called, from being darted, 
arrow-like, to heaven. We have examples of 
such prayer in the short sharp cries of our own 
Liturgy: "O God, make speed to save us!" 
"O Son of David, have mercy upon us!" 
They ask for nothing ; they expect no answer 
to come to us in a definite shape ; they are 
simply inarticulate, cry -like, sob -like, intense 
upliftings of the heart to God ; efforts to rise 
into an atmosphere where our spirits can 
breathe freely, sighs of the home-sick soul. It 
is by the use of such short prayers on all 
occasions, bridging the intervals, and linking 
together the times of your more formal prayers, 
that you may acquire that prayerfulness which 
will alone enable you to gather up the frag- 
ments that remain. — J. R. Illingworth. 
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CXI. 

"Tj* VIL is never so deadly as when it puts on 
-'--' an air of respectability. Jesxis says that 
the publicans and harlots should go into the 
kingdom of heaven before the Pharisee ; and 
to this day doubtless His everlasting words 
come true, and more open sinners are saved 
than decorous Pharisees, The worldliness 
which most of us have most to fear, is a nega- 
tive worldliness — a worldliness without great 
sins, because it has not great temptations; a 
quiet imobtrusive worldliness, so unpretending 
that it hides itself even from our own notice ; 
a worldliness which the more effectually de- 
poses God, because it does not overtly rebel 
against Him — ^nay, in words it owns His being, 
re-enacts, without reference to Him, some of 
His laws, yet shaped so that they should not 
press upon it ; a worldliness which is the more 
hopeless because it substitutes self for God so 
universally, yet so noiselessly and imperceptibly, 
that the soul, like Samson, does not know that 
God is departed from it, and that it is living 
without Him. It is one of those poisons, taken 
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in infinitesimal doses, which are unperceived 
until the sufferer is dead. — E. B. Pusey. 



A 



CXII. 
Waxt Case. 

LL is uneasy to one who seeks rest in 
himself, and not in God. — SURIN. 



CXIII. 

^«Um of iWm. 

TT THO can keep the world from thinking 

^ * what it pleaseth ? Who knows not that 

it sees with but half an eye, if it be not stark 

blind ? And what shall we be the better if men 

think well of us, seeing what they think either 

one way or other is with so little reason ? If 

we deserve not well, their thoughts and speeches 

can do us no good; if we do, God will take 

care that they shall do us no harm. — ^Bishop 

Patrick. 

CXIV. 

IBtscotttagemmt. 

"DE not troubled if at all times you cannot do 

•^ as well as you would, but labour to do as 

well as you can. And especially take heed 

that the not doing of what you did, do not 
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breed in you a fearfiilness that you shall never 
do as you were wont again. This dispirits the 
soul, and so disheartens it, that it runs itself 
into that very thing which it is taking a course 
to avoid. — Bishop Patrick. 

cxv. 

Ctittdsm* 
"XT O one is so blind to his own faults as a 
-*■ ^ man who has the habit of detecting the 
faults of others. — Faber. 

CXVI. 
(!rotn|itt|^(n0l0n* 
'X'HERE is greater variety of parts in what 
-^ we call a character, than there are features 
in a face ; and the morality of that is no more 
determined by one part, than the beauty or de- 
formity of this is by one single feature : each 
is to be judged of by all the parts or features — 
not taken singly, but together. — Bishop 

Butler. 

CXVI I. 

*^%% otj^ers m us/' 

nPHERE is one easy and ahnost sure way to 

"*• avoid being misled by self-partiality, and 
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to get acquainted with our real character : — ^to 
have regard to the suspicious part of it, and 
keep a steady eye over ourselves in that respect. 
Suppose, then, a man fully satisfied with him- 
self and his own behaviour ; such a one, if you 
please, as the Pharisee in the Gospel, or a 
better man. Well; but allowing this good 
opinion you have of yourself to be true, yet 
every one is liable to be misrepresented. 
Suppose, then, an enemy were to set about de- 
faming you, what part of your character would 
he single out ? What particular scandal, think 
you, would he be most likely to fix upon you ? 
And what would the world be most ready to 
believe? There is scarce a man living but 
could, from the most transient, superficial view 
of himself, answer the question. What is that 
ill thing, that faulty behaviour, which an enemy 
who was thoroughly acquainted with me, would 
be most likely to lay to my charge, and which 
the world would be most apt to believe ? It is 
indeed possible that a man may not be guilty 
in that respect. All I say is, \tt him in plain- 
ness and honesty fix upon that part of his 
character for a particular siurvey and reflection ; 
and by this he will come to be acquainted. 
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whether he be guilty or innocent in that respect, 
and how far he is one or the other. — Bishop 
Butler. 

CXVIII. 

AT ANY persons distract themselves first by 
^^^ their fear of distraction, and then by 
their regret of such distraction. What would 
you think of the traveller who, instead of ad- 
vancing on his way, was always considering the 
accidents he might meet with, and after any 
accident kept returning to contemplate the 
scene thereof? Would you not urge him to go 
on rather? Even so, I say to you. Go on 
without looking back, and without pausing, so 
that, pleasing God, you may abound more and 
more. The abundance of His love will do 
more to correct you than all your anxious self- 
contemplation. — FfNELON. 



Many the gems of the Church that the hath in eUmal remem 

brance. 
Jewels of silver and jewels o/gold, her Virgins and Martyrs, 
Each hath the pearl in their hand, which the Prince in His 

love hath prepared them ; 
Each hath the pearl you may bring, and the Prince in His 

lave will accept it. 
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XttUes havi Uvingjirtt . . . 
Their prisoned scuU are throbbing like my own. 
Perchance they laved once, were ambitions, proud ; 
Or do they only dream of wider UJe, 
Achefirom intensenees, gleam to burst the wall 
Compact 4f crystal splendour^ and to flood 
Some wider ^ace with glory ^ Poor^ poor gems i 
We must be patient in ourprison-ho$tu. 
And flnd our space in loving . . . 
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E has two great revelations — that 

: and that of beauty ; and the first 

serve about these two characteristics 

hat they are bound tc^ether, and 

other. It would not be true, in~ 

that use was universally accom- 

beauty; — still, upon that immense 

which nature is beautifiil, it is 

the self-same material and laws by 

i useftil. The beauty of nature is 

ire, a fortunate accident, which can 

1 from her use : there is no differ- 
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ence in the tenure upon which these two char- 
acteristics stand; the beauty is just as much 
a part of nature as the use ; they are only 
different aspects of the self- same facts. Take 
a gorgeous sunset ; — what is the substance of 
it ? only a combination of atmospheric laws — 
laws of light and heat ; the same laws by which 
we are enabled to live, see, and breathe. But 
the solid means of life constitute also a rich 
sight ; the usefulness on one side is on the 
other beauty. It is not that the mechanism is 
painted over in order to disguise the deformity 
of machinery ; but the machinery is itself the 
painting ; the useful laws compose the spectacle. 
All the colours of the landscape, the tints of 
spring and autumn, the hues of twilight and 
the dawn — all that might seem the super- 
fluities of Nature, are only her most necessary 
operations under another view ; her ornament 
is but another aspect of her work ; and in the 
very act of labouring as a machine, she also 
sleeps as a picture. So in the sphere of space 
— the same hills which serve as the measure of 
distance to regulate all our motions, also make 
the beauty of perspective. — ^J, B. Mozley. 
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II. 
ZxtnAUmat Zx\!Stfi. 

TJ*LIES and fleas are extremely troublesome, 
-*■ but they do not torture us ; they only call 
for some endurance, scarcely for patience — so 
great a grace is hardly required for so trifling 
an annoyance. Some people have so thin- 
skinned a conscience that every little foiling 
vexes them ; and then they are vexed, at having 
been vexed, with a more vexing vexation than 
before. All this has its root in a self-love which 
is the more difiicult to cure by reason of its 
being so secret. Mischief which is easily per- 
ceived is half-cured.— St. Francis de Sales. 

III. 

"CpVERYTHING in the world is in some 
•■— ^ sort symbolical of some greater, truer 
existence of the higher world. The outer 
world therefore in Holy Scripture is apparently 
called " the lie " (Rom. i. 25). The archetypal 
verity is constantly called the True. The 
kingdom of Christ is the Truth ; Christ is the 
True Light, the True Vine ; t\e, that which is 
symbolised in the outer world by the Light and 



the Vine. In taking symbolical titles to Him- 
self, Christ is not merely adapting to Himself 
a name which has its primary meaning in some 
lower phenomenon of the outer world. On the 
contrary, He is giving us the spiritual key to 
nature, so that when we see the material object, 
our heart may recognise the spiritual object 
which it indicates. — R. M. Benson. 

IV. 
f^f tiudke^ it (ittg toutiM. 
Tl 70NDERFUL, in universal adaptation 
' ^ to man's need, desire, and discipline, 
God's daily preparation of the earth for him 
with beautiful means of life ! First a carpet to 
make it soft for him ; then a coloured fantasy of 
embroidery thereon ; then tall spreading of foliage 
to shade him from sun-heat, and shade also the 
fallen rain, that it may not dry quickly back into 
the clouds, but stay to nourish the springs among 
the moss ; stout wood to bear this lea&ge — easily 
to be cut, yet tough and light, to make houses 
for him, or instruments (lance-shaft or plough- 
handle, according to his temper) ; useless if it 
had been harder ; useless if less fibrous; useless 
if less elastic. Winter comes, and the shade 



of leafage falls away to let the sun warm the 
earth ; the strong boughs remain, breaking the 
strength of winter winds. The seeds which 
are to prolong the race, innumerable according 
to the need, are made beautiful and palatable, 
varied into infinitude of appeal to the fancy of 
man, or provision for his service; cold juice, 
or flowing spice, or balm, or incense, softening 
oil, preserving resin, medicine of styptic, febri- 
fuge, or lulling charm ; and all these presented 
in forms of endless change. Fragility or force, 
softness and strength, in all degrees and aspects ; 
unerring uprightness, as of temple pillars, or 
unguided wanderings of feeble tendrils on the 
ground; mighty resistances of rigid arm and 
limb to the storms of ages, or wavings to and 
fro with faintest pulse of sunmier streamlet ; 
roots cleaving the strength of rock, or binding 
the transience of the sand ; crests basking in 
sunshine of the desert, or hiding by dripping 
spring and lightless cave ; foliage far tossing in 
entangled fields beneath every wave of ocean — 
clothing with variegated, everlasting films the 
peaks of the trackless mountains, or ministering 
at cottage doors, to every gentlest passion and 
simplest joy of humanity. — ^J. Ruskin. 
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V. 

/^^OING by railroad I do not consider as 
^^ travelling at all ; it is merely " being 
sent " to a place, and very little different from 
becoming a parcel. — ^J. RUSKIN, 

VI. 

A GENTLE word soothes anger just as 
-^^ water puts out fire, and there is no soil 
so barren but that tenderness brings forth some 
fruit. Who can be angry with those whose 
only weapons are pearls and diamonds ? Noth- 
ing is so bitter as unripe fruit, but when pre- 
served it is sweet and palatable. So reproof 
is naturally bitter, but mixed with the sugar of 
kindness, and heated by the fire of charity, it 
becomes cordial, gracious, and acceptable. — 
St. Francis de Sales. 

VII. 
O PEECH is silver, silence is golden. 
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VI 1 1. 
Hipum flits* 
/^N either side of the river was there the 
^^ Tree of Life. This was no earthly river, 
else how could the Tree at once have grown 
on this side of it and on that ? But this blessed 
Tree does grow — does yield fruits on either 
side of the river of death ; which is indeed, to 
God*s servants, the River of the Water of Life. 
It yields them to us travellers in the way, on 
this side of the river ; it yields them on that 
side the river to those, the saints, at home in 
their Country. On this side you must sit 
down under the shadow of that Tree; — on 
the other it casts no shadow, and why ? Be- 
cause there is no sun, according to that saying 
of Isaiah's, — " The sim shall be no more thy 
light by day : neither for brightness shall the 
moon give light unto thee." — ^J. M. Neale. 

IX. 

iPet Bitjptstatit {Tottatn* 
T IF£ is short, and it is wearing fast away. 
"*-^ We lose a great deal of time, and we 
want short roads to heaven, though the right 
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road is in truth fax shorter than we believe. — 

Faber. 

X. 

fttqtxztd Comtmmion. 
T F men of the world ask why you communi- 
-^ cate so often, tell them that it is that you 
may learn to love God; that you may be 
cleansed from imperfections, set free from 
trouble, comforted in afHiction, strengthened in 
weakness. Tell them there are two manner of 
men who need frequent communion, — those 
who are perfect, since being ready they were 
much to blame did they not come to the Source 
and Fountain of all perfection; and the im- 
perfect, that they may learn how to become 
perfect : — the strong, lest they become weak ; 
and the weak, that they may become strong ; 
the sick that they may be healed, and the 
sound, lest they sicken. Tell them that you, 
— imperfect, weak and ailing, need frequently 
to communicate with your Perfection, your 
Strength, your Physician. Tell them that those 
who are but little engaged in worldly affairs 
should communicate often, because they have 
leisure; and those who are heavily pressed 
with business, because they stand in need of 
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so much help, and that he who is hard-worked 
needs frequent and substantial food. Tell them 
that you receive the Blessed Sacrament that 
you may learn to receive it better ; — one rarely 
does that well which one does seldom. Our 
mountain hares turn white in winter, because 
they live in and feed upon the snow; and 
by dint of adoring and feeding upon Beauty, 
Goodness, and Purity itself in this most Divine 
Sacrament, you too will become lovely, holy, 
and pure. — St. Francis de Sales. 

XI. 

T T 7E must not cease to be childlike when 
^^ we begin to ask and answer questions. 
Pride can understand nothing about God. 
We may question, but it must be in faith, and 
trust, and love, — content with half an answer 
when more cannot be given, and to be left 
without any answer at all when the heights 
of God's goodnesss soar beyond all vision but 
that of faith, whose prerogative it is in some 
sense to equal and to comprehend its Giver 
and its Author. — Faber. 
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XII. 

'IPHE pure crystal. Purity. [Query] "Is 
-^ there much to be thought about it, I 
mean much to puzzle one ?" 

" I don't know what you call * much.' It is 
a long time since I met with anything in which 
there was little. There's not much in this, 
perhaps. The crystal must be either dirty or 
clean, — and there's an end. So it is with one's 
hands, and with one's heart — only you can 
wash your hands without changing them, but 
not hearts, nor crystals. On the whole, while 
you are young, it will be as well to take care 
that your hearts don't want much washing ; for 
they may perhaps need wringing also, when 
they do. — Ethics of the Dmt» 

XIII. 

Hilling atones. 

'T^HE whole subject of the formation of 
■*■ metals and crystals strikingly typifies the 
ennobling processes of grace, by which the 
Spirit of God changes the corruption of our 
nature into the bright and beautiful simplicity 



of a heavenly life. As the rude lump of coke 
may be crystallised into the exquisite light- 
refracting diamond, and as the common day 
of the soil casts off its unattractive dress, and 
appears as the brilliant silver-like aluminium, 
so the sinner sunk lowest in the fearful pit and 
miry clay may be transformed in the renew- 
ing of his mind, and become a new creature 
in Christ Jesus. Each stone is a medal of 
creation, and bears the image and superscrip- 
tion of the Lord of all The mineral kingdom 
is one string of the great harp of creation, that 
harmoniously shows forth His praise. As St. 
Augustine says, ^^ Discite lapides astimare 
negotiatores regni ccBlorum,^* To no one de- 
partment of nature is the task of imaging 
spiritual truth confined. The whole system of 
things around us was constituted from the 
beginning with a view to Redemption. Not in 
the good gold, the bdellium and onyx stone of 
the earthly Eden, do we realise the whole idea 
of God as symbolised by the mineral kingdom ; 
but in the jasper walls, and golden streets, and 
foundations garnished with all manner of 
precious stones, of the new Jerusalem : matter 
in its highest, purest, and least perishable form 
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constituting the home of redeemed man in his 
noblest condition, transformed into the likeness 
of the Redeemer — the creation that groaned 
and travailed with pain exalted in the redemp- 
tion of men, for which it waited so long. — 
Hugh Macmillan. 

XIV. 
^t famatt of ttkh 
T^IRE trieth iron, and temptation a just man. 
■*■ We know not oftentimes what we are 
able to do, but temptations do show us what 
we are. — Thomas k Kempis. 

XV. 

iSttttunui itt i^t0tU8* 
A GATES, of all stones, confess most of their 
-^^ past history; but all crystallisation goes 
on under, and partly records, circumstances of 
infinite variety, but always involving difficulty, 
interruptions, and change of condition at 
different times. . . . The poor little crystals 
are wonderfully like human creatures, — forget 
all that is going on if they don't see it, however 
dreadful ; and never think of what is to happen 
to-morrow. They are spiteful or loving, and 



indolent or painstaking, and orderly or licentious, 
with no thought whatever of the lava or the 
flood which may break over them any day, and 
evaporate them into air bubbles, or wash them 
into a solution of salts. And you may look at 
them, once understanding the surrounding con- 
ditions of their fate, with an endless interest. 
You will see crowds of unfortunate little crystals, 
who have been forced to constitute themselves 
in a hurry, their dissolving element being 
fiercely scorched away; you will see them 
doing their best, bright and numberless, but 
tiny. Then you will find indulged crystals, 
who have had centuries to form themselves in, 
and have changed their mind and ways con- 
tinually ; and have been tired, and taken heart 
again ; and have been sick, and got well again ; 
and thought they would try a different diet, and 
then thought better of it ; and made but a poor 
use of their advantages after all. And others 
you will see, who have begun life as wicked 
crystals ; and then have been impressed by 
alarming circumstances, and have become 
converted crystals, and behaved amazingly for 
a little while, and fallen away again, and ended 
but discreditably, perhaps even in decomposi- 
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tion, so that one doesn't know what will become 
of them. And sometimes you will see deceitful 
crystals, that look as soft as velvet, and are 
deadly to all near them ; and sometimes you 
will see deceitful crystals that seem flint-edged, 
and are endlessly gentle and true wherever 
gentleness and truth are needed. And some- 
times you will see little child -crystals put to 
school and made to stand in rows, and taken 
the greatest care of, and taught how to hold 
themselves up, and behave ; and sometimes you 
will see unhappy little child-crystals left to lie 
about in the dirt, and pick up their living and 
learn manners as they can ; and sometimes 
you will see fat crystals eating up thin ones, 
like great capitalists and little labourers ; and 
politico -economic crystals teaching the stupid 
ones how to eat each other, and cheat each 
other ; and foolish crystals getting in the way 
of wise ones ; and impatient crystals spoiling 
the plans of patient ones irreparably, — just as 
things go on in the world. And sometimes 
you may see hypocritical crystals taking the 
shape of others, though they are nothing like 
in their minds; and vampire crystals eating 
out the heart of others ; and hermit - crab 
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crystals living in the shells of others ; and 

parasite crystals living on the means of others ; 

and courtier crystals glittering in attendance 

upon others ; and all these, besides the two 

great companies of war and peace, who ally 

themselves, resolutely to attack, or resolutely 

to defend. And for the close, you see the 

broad shadow and deadly force of the inevitable 

fate, above all this : you see the multitudes of 

crystals whose time has come ; not a set time, 

as with us, but yet a time, sooner or later, when 

they all must give up their crystal ghosts : — 

when the strength by which they grew, and 

the strength given them to breathe, pass away 

from them, and they fail, and are consumed, 

and vanish away, and another generation is 

brought to life, framed out of their ashes. — 

Ethics of the Dust, 

XVI. 

In tS^s ^0!^ ^^ ^ ^ Etgf^. 
A LL the joys we have are in a very real 
"^^ sense from the Eternal Lord, Who has 
redeemed us by His Incarnation, and did 
thereby even merit grace for the angels, who 
needed not redeeming grace. From the joy, 
therefore, of the highest seraphim to the blythe 
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play of the Christian child on the village green, 
all joy is from Him. Nay, because of the 
Word's peculiar connection with creation, we 
may reverently say that the joys in the bright 
eyes and inarticulate thanksgivings of animals 
are from Him. He is the Light of creatures, 
because He is the brightness of the Father, 
and where there is Light there is joy. — Faber. 

XVI L 

T THINK if people oftener saw the break of 
-*• day they would vow oftener to keep that 
dawning day holy, and would not so often let 
its fair hours drift away with nothing done, 
that were not best left undone. — Ariadnk 

XVI n. 

/^NE must deal with a troublesome neigh- 
^^ hour as children swallow physic, with our 
eyes shut; shut, that is, to the unacceptable 
brother, but open to God, in and for Whom all 
is acceptable, since he has made all things, and 
all his works are perfect. Moses' rod worked 
wonders in his hand, though, when he cast it 
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down, it became a serpent : even so our neigh- 
bour is but a mere worm of the earth, but in 
God's Hand he becomes an instrument whereby 
we may obtain heaven. — St. Francis de 

Sales. 

XIX. 

fSMim se tj^itdt not. 
' I ^HE Sidonian servants agreed among them- 
■*■ selves to choose him to be their king who 
that morning should first see the sun. Whilst 
all others were g^ing on the east, one alone 
looked on the west. Some admired, more 
mocked him, as if he looked on the feet, there 
to find the eye of the face. But he first of all 
discovered the light of the sun shining on the 
tops of the houses. God is seen sooner, easier, 
dearer in His operations than in his essence. 
Best beheld by reflection in His creatures. For 
" the invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made." — Fuller. 
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XX. 

T is a strange thing how little people in 
general know about the sky. It is the part 
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of creation in which Nature has done more for 
the sake of pleasing man, more for the sole and 
evident purpose of talking to him and teaching 
him, than in any other of her works, and it is 
just the part we attend least to. There is not 
a moment of any day of our lives, when nature 
is not producing scene after scene, picture after 
picture, glory after glory, and working still upon 
such exquisite and constant principles of the 
most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is 
all done for us, and intended for our perpetual 
pleasure. And every man, wherever placed, 
however far from other sources of interest or of 
beauty, has this doing for him constantly. The 
noblest scenes of the earth can be seen and 
known but by few; but the sky is for all. 
Bright as it is, it is not " too bright nor good 
for human nature's daily food ;" — it is fitted in 
all its functions for the perpetual comfort and 
exalting of the heart, for the soothing it, and 
purifying it from its dross and dust. And yet 
we never attend to it, never make it a subject 
of thought, but as it has to do with our animal 
sensations. ... If, in our moments of idleness 
and insipidity, we turn to the sky as a last 
resource, which of its phenomena do we speak 



of? One says it has been wet, and another it 
has been windy, and another it has been warm. 
Who among the whole chattering crowd can 
tell me of the forms and the precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that girded the 
horizon at noon yesterday? Who saw the 
narrow sunbeam that came out of the south, 
and smote upon their summits' until they melted 
and mouldered away in a dust of blue rain ? 
Who saw the dance of the dead clouds when 
the sunlight left them last night, and the west 
wind blew them before it like withered leaves ? 
All has passed unregretted as unseen ; or if the 
apathy be ever shaken off for an instant, it is 
only by what is gross or what is extraordinary ; 
and yet it is not in the broad and fierce mani- 
festations of the elemental energies, not in the 
clash of the hail, nor the drift of the whirlwind, 
that the highest characters of the sublime are de- 
veloped. God is not in the earthquake, nor in 
the fire, but in the still small voice. — ^J. Ruskin. 
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XXI. 

CiDO WBitnlt» are 'smxs* 
£ are in a world of spirits, as well as in 
a world of sense, and we \io\^ caxtw- 
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munion with it, and take part in it, though we 
are not conscious of doing so. If this seems 
strange to any one, let him reflect that we are 
undeniably taking part in a third world, which 
we do indeed see, but about which we do not 
know more than about the angelic hosts, — the 
world of brute animals. Can anything be more 
marvellous and startling, unless we were used 
to it, than that we should have a race of beings 
about us whom we do but see, and as little 
know their state, or can describe their interests, 
or their destiny, as we can tell of the inhabit- 
ants of the sun and moon ? It is indeed a very 
overpowering thought, when we get to fix our 
minds upon it, that we familiarly use, I may 
say hold intercourse with creatures who are as 
much strangers to us, as mysterious, as if they 
were the fabulous, imearthly beings, more 
powerfiil than man, and yet his slave, which 
Eastern superstitions have invented. We have 
more real knowledge about the Angels than 
about the brutes. They have apparently 
passions, habits, and a certain accountableness, 
— ^but all is mystery about them. We do not 
know whether they can sin or not, whether 
they are under punishment, whether they are 
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to live after this life. We inflict very great 
sufTerings on a portion of them, and they, in 
turn, every now and then, seem to retaliate on 
us, as if by a wonderftil law. We depend on 
them in various important ways ; we use their 
labour, we eat their flesh. This, however, 
relates to such of them as come near us : cast 
your thoughts abroad on the whole number of 
them, large and small, in vast forests, or in the 
water, or in the air ; and then say whether the 
presence of such countless multitudes, so various 
in their natures, so strange and wild in their 
shapes, living on the earth without ascertainable 
object, is not as mysterious as anything which 
Scripture says about the angels. Is it not 
plain to our senses that there is a world inferior 
to us in the scale of beings, with which we are 
connected without understanding what it is? 
And is it difficult to faith to admit the word of 
Scripture concerning our connection with a 
world superior to us ? — ^J. H. Newman. 

XXI I. 

'T^HE world is but as a quarry, where the 
■*■ living stones of the heavexiV^ "^^T>3>sai\!eK>. 
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are cut and moulded. — St. Francis de 

Sales. 

XXIII. 

iSntetitcite* 
'T^HE blessed Francis [of Assisi] was travel- 
•*- ling through the Marches of Venice, when 
he heard a vast multitude of birds singing in 
the shrubs around. Then he said to his 
comrades, " Our little sisters, the birds, are 
praising their Creator ; let us join them, and 
sing the Hours to the Lord." So they went 
amid the birds, who did not move, or cease to 
sing; but, forasmuch as by reason of their 
chirping, the brethren could not hear one 
another, the saint turned to the birds, and said, 
<< My sisters, cease your song awhile till we 
have offered our bounden praise to the Lord." 
Then forthwith the birds held their peace, while 
the brethren sang their offices, and so soon as 
it was ended, they began once more their song. 

— FlORETTI. 

XXIV. 

W^insfi fin ?geafint« 

T 1 /"HO can be ignorant how much the heron 

^ ^ and the hawk surpass all other birds in 

the swiftness of their ftlg.h.t? But an ostrich 
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has the likeness of their wing, but not the 
celerity of their flight. For it cannot in truth 
rise from the ground, and raises its wings, in 
appearance as if to fly, but yet never raises 
itself from the earth in flying. Thus, doubtless, 
are all hypocrites, who, while they simulate the 
conduct of the good, possess a resemblance of 
a holy appearance, but have no reality of holy 
conduct They have in truth wings for flight 
in appearance, but in their doing they creep 
along the ground, because they spread their 
wings by the semblance of sanctity, but over- 
whelmed by the weight of secular cares they 
are not at all raised from the earth. For our 
Lord, reprobating the appearance of the Phari- 
sees, reproved them as if hewere saying. The 
beautiful show of your wings seems to raise you 
up, but the weight of your conduct weighs you 
down to the lowest depths. — St. Gregory, 

Book of Job, 

XXV. 

Cantote IBomintnn (STaniintm i^olmm* 
T ORD, my voice by nature is harsh and 
-*— ' untunable, and it is vain to lavish any art 
to better it. Can my singing of psalms be 
pleasing to Thy ears, which is unp\eas2co\. \a tk^ 
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own? Yet, though I cannot chant with the 
nightingale, or chirp with the blackbird, I had 
rather chatter with the swallow, yea, rather 
croak with the raven, than be altogether silent. 
Hadst Thou given me a better voice, I would 
have praised Thee with a better voice. Now, 
what my music wants in sweetness, let it have 
in sense ; — singing praises with understanding. 
Yea, Lord, create in me a new heart (therein to 
make melody), and I will be contented with my 
old voice, until, in Thy due time, being ad- 
mitted into the choir of Heaven, I have another, 
more harmonious, bestowed upon me. — Fuller. 

XXVI. 

Eittle sAgktn, fftzx gi ttu! 

ONCE when St. Francis of Assisi was 
preaching in the town of Aloia, the 
swallows, with their perpetual twittering, in- 
commoded the audience. Francis had gone 
up to a high piece of grotmd, that he might be 
seen by all, and had asked for silence from the 
assembled people. But the birds were flitting 
all about in airy circles, making their nests, 
chirping and calling to each other overhead in 
the blue heaven of the Italian sky. When it 
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became apparent that these sweet disturbers of 
the peace prevented their human companions 
from hearing the Word of God, the preacher 
turned, and courteously saluted the little nest- 
builders. ** My sisters,** he said, «* it is now 
time that I should speak. Since you have had 
your say, listen now in your turn to the Word 
of God, and be silent till the sermon is finished." 
It is needless to add that he was perfectly 
obeyed. The scene is one to charm a painter 
— ^the little piazza of the town among the hills ; 
the exquisite spring of Italy moving all hearts ; 
the silent groups all about, watching every 
movement of the far-famed saint ; and the 
swallows in their circles skimming all over those 
dark earnest faces, touching the cathedral roof, 
the quaint houses; filling the soft air with the 
twitterof life andmovement." — Mrs.Oliphant, 
U/e of St, Francis. 

XXVII. 

JPttifuD^ look on out alOktions. 

TTAVE pity, O Lord God, lest they who go 
-^ -■• by the way trample on the unfledged bird, 
and send Thine angel to replace \1 Sxv\.o VJcvfc 
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nest, that it may live till it can fly. — St. 
Augustine. 

XXVIII. 

^t Jfis^tB* i^ermim. 

OT. ANTHONY being once at Rimini, 
^ where were many heretics, he sought to 
bring them to the light of the faith by preaching 
to them of Christ and the Holy Scriptures. 
But neither would they follow his teaching, nor 
even listen to what he said. Then one day St. 
Anthony was moved of God to go to the banks 
of the river, where it falls into the sea, and 
standing there between the two, he began to 
preach God's word to the fishes, saying, 
" Hearken to the word of God, O ye fishes of 
the sea, since these unbelievers refuse to hear !" 
And so soon as he had said this, there gathered 
together before him a vast multitude of fishes, 
great and small, so that never had either sea or 
river witnessed so huge a gathering : and all 
raised their heads out of the water, and turned 
attentively towards St. Anthony, hearkening with 
great peace, order, and courtesy — ^the little fish 
drawing nearest to the shore, then the middle- 
s/zed ones, and behind, where the water was 
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deepest, the big fishes. Being thus favourably 
arranged, St. Anthony began to preach solenmly 
to them, saying, ** O my brethren of the sea, 
greatly it behoves ye, according to your 
capacity, to thank our Creator, who has given 
you so varied an element for your dwelling- 
place ; wherein you find both salt water and 
fresh ; also you have many shelters, wherein to 
cheat the tempest, also clear, transparent water, 
and therein such food as ye crave. When 
your courteous and beneficent Creator made 
you, He bade you increase and multiply, and 
blessed you exceedingly ; and then, when most 
other animals perished in the Deluge, you He 
preserved, and He has given you fins whereby 
to move whithersoever ye will. To you God 
appointed that ye should save the prophet 
Jonah, an4 on the third day bring him safe to 
land. Ye provided the tax penny for our Lord 
Jesus Christ when He, being a poor man, had 
not wherewithal to pay. And ye supplied food 
for Him both before and after His Resurrection, 
in a great mystery: for all which things it 
behoves you to praise and bless God, Who has 
done so great things for you." Then the flslv 
opened their mouths andbowedl\ie\TYi^^<^%^^xv^> 
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with such signs of reverence as were possible 
to them, praised God. Then St. Anthony, in 
great joy, exclaimed, << Blessed be the God 
eternal, that the very fish honour Him more 
than these heretics." And the people came 
from the city, and beholding this marvel their 
hearts were touched, and they fell at St. Anth- 
ony's Teet, and listened to his word, and many 
were converted to the feiith of Christ. Then 
the saint dismissed the fish, and likewise the 
people, who all departed in reverent joy. — 

FlORETTI. 

XXIX, 

/^NLY think what a treasure of secondary 
^^ satisfactions i so to call them, the Bible 
itself is : the perfection of poetry, language, and 
history, — its blessings on conjugal love, family 
delights, the ways of little children, the beauties 
and mysteries of art and nature. It seems to 
say, << Take all these, and make much of them 
for God's glory: be assured that there is 
nothing innocent so trifling, that it may not be 
thus sacrificed to Him." — ^J. Keble. 
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XXX. 

/^NCE only in the year, yet once, does the 
^^ world which we see show forth its hidden 
powers, and in a manner manifest itself. Then 
the leaves come out, and the blossoms on the 
fruit-trees and flowers, and the grass and com 
spring up. There is a sudden rush and burst 
outwardly of that hidden life which God has 
lodged in the material world. Well, that shows 
you, as by a sample, what it can do at God's 
command, when He gives the word. This 
earth, which now buds forth in leaves and 
blossoms, will one day burst forth into a new 
world of light and glory, in which we shall see 
saints and angels dwelling. Who would think, 
except from his experience of former springs all 
through his life, who could conceive two or 
three months before, that it was possible that 
the &ce of nature, which then seemed so life- 
less, should become so splendid and varied? 
How different is a tree, how different a pro- 
spect, when leaves are on it and off it ! How 
unlikely it would seem, before the event, that 
the dry and naked branches sYvovsXd s>3Aj^^\^ 
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be clothed with what is so bright and so 

refreshing! Yet in God's good time, leaves 

come on the trees. The season may delay, but 

it will come at last. So it is with the coming 

of that eternal spring for which all Christians 

are waiting. Come it will, though it delay; 

yet though it tarry, let us wait for it, " because 

it will surely come, it will not tarry." — ^J. H. 

Newman. 

XXXI. 

« '1 1 rHAT hast thou that thou hast not re- 
^ ^ ceived ?" It is a searching question ; 
but the true answer to it ought to leave us 
other men than perchance we are ; more con- 
siderate and generous towards our fellows, more 
tender and sympathetic, more capable of mak- 
ing allowance for difficulties which we have 
ourselves experienced, or for difficulties which 
we can at least imagine, more slow to condemn 
what looks like evil, more eager to acknowledge 
merit, and to .proclaim superiority, more con- 
siderate and respectful when dealing with 
inferiors, more resolute in the endeavour to 
crush and cast out the scorn and bitterness that 
wells up too readily from an unhumble heart. 
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It is not easy all this, but it is humility in prac- 
tice ; and persevering endeavours after a true 
self-knowledge, together with constant recourse 
to a Higher Power, will, in God's good time, 
help us on our way. — H. P. Liddon. 

XXXI I. 

OT. BASIL says that the rose amid its 

^ thorns preaches a lesson to men. All that 

is pleasant in life, so it tells us mortals, is 

mingled with sadness ; no joy is altogether 

pure, all enjoyment is liable to be marked by 

regrets ; marriage is saddened by widowhood, . 

children bring anxiety, glory often turns to 

shame, neglect follows upon honour, weariness 

on pleasure, • sickness on health. Truly the 

rose is a lovely flower, but it moves me to 

sadness, reminding me, as it does, that for my 

sin the earth was condemned to bring forth 

thorns. 

XXXIII. 

0(A Heaves on^« 
nPHE preacher who produces naught save 
-^ beautiful ideas and fine language is like a 
tree bearing leaves only, whicYi \s vci ^^xw^^x o"l 
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being cut down and cast into the fire. " I have 

chosen you," the Lord said to His Apostles, 

<< that ye should go and bring forth fruit, and 

that your fruit should remain." — St. Francis 

D£ Sales. 

XXXIV. 

ly yr 1ST of some sort, or confusion of light, or 
•*-^-*- of cloud, are general fects ; the distance 
may vary in different climates at which the 
effects of mist begin, but they are always pre- 
sent ; and therefore, in all probability, it is 
meant that we should enjoy them. . . . We 
surely need not wonder that mist and all its 
phenomena have been made delightful to us, 
since our happiness as thinking beings must 
depend on our being content to accept only 
partial knowledge even in those matters which 
chiefly concern us. If we insist upon perfect 
intelligibility and complete declaration in every 
moral subject, we shall instantly fall into misery 
of unbelief. The whole happiness and power 
of energetic action depend upon our being able 
to breathe and live in the cloud ; — content to 
see it opening here, and closing there ; rejoicing 
to catch, through the thinnest films of it. 
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glimpses of stable and substantial things ; but 
yet perceiving a nobleness even in the conceal- 
ment, and rejoicing that the kindly veil is 
spread where the untempered light might have 
scorched us, or the infinite clearness wearied. 
And I believe that the resentment of this inter- 
ference of the mist is one of the forms of proud 
error which are too easily mistaken for virtues. 
To be content in utter darkness and ignorance 
is indeed unmanly, and therefore we think that 
to love light and find knowledge must always 
be right. Yet whenever pride has any share in 
the work, even knowledge and light may be 
ill pursued. Knowledge is good, and light is 
good ; yet man perished in seeking knowledge, 
and moths perish in seeking light ; and if we, 
who are crushed before the moth, will not 
accept such mystery as is needful to us, we 
shall perish in like manner. But accepted in 
humbleness, it instantly becomes an element of 
pleasure ; and every rightly constituted mind 
ought to rejoice, not so much in knowing any- 
thing clearly, as in feeling that there is infinitely 
more which it cannot know. None but proud or 
weak men would mourn over this, for we may 
always know more, if we choose, by working 
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on ; but the pleasure is, I think, to humble 
people, in knowing that the journey is endless, 
the treasure inexhaustible, — ^watching the doud 
still march before them with its sunmiitless 
pillar, and being sure that, to the end of time, 
and to the length of eternity, the mysteries of its 
infinity will still open further and farther, their 
dimness being the sign and necessary adjunct 
of their inexhaustibleness. — ^J. Ruskin. 

XXXV. 

OF all man's sources of enjoyment, none 
display more clearly the botmtifulness of 
God than the fragrant odours of nature. The 
world might have been made entirely scentless, 
and yet every essential purpose have been ful- 
filled. The vegetable kingdom, which is the 
great storehouse of perfumes, might have per- 
formed all its functions, and yet not a single 
plant exhaled an agreeable odour. Fragrance 
seems so wholly superfluous and accidental, 
that we cannot but infer that it was imparted 
to the objects which possess it, not for their 
own sakes, but for our gratification. We 
regard it as a peculiar blessing, sent to us 
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directly from the Hand of our heavenly Father ; 
and we are the more confirmed in this idea by 
the &ct that the human period is the principal 
epoch of fragrant plants. Geologists inform us 
that all the eras of the earth's history previous 
to the Upper Miocene were destitute of per- 
frimes. Forests of club mosses and ferns hid 
in their sombre bosom no bright-eyed floweret, 
and shed no scented richness on the passing 
breeze. Palms and cycads produce no perfume- 
breathing blossoms. It is only when we come 
to the periods immediately antecedent to the 
human that we meet with an odoriferous flora. 
God placed man in a sweet-scented garden as 
his home. — HUGH Macmillan. 

XXXVI. 

'T^HE free giving of the branches of our 

-■- present estate to God, is the readiest 

means to have the root increased for the future. 

— Fuller. 

XXXVII. 

iSnt onlg Wtftm, ® ®olr* 
"X IT" HEN all things but God give way, 
^ ^ because they are void and eco^t^, ^xA 
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our pursuits are like the coloured ends of rain- 
bows, seen through even while we pursue them, 
and always receding before us as we advance ; 
then we find such rest and such sufficiency and 
such transcending calm in God, that love 
weeps over the weakness of its own worship, 
and frets with a tranquil fretfulness because it 
cannot love Him more. — Faber. 

XXXVIII. 

TT is humility above all other things which 

-^ weakens or snaps asunder the hold^ts of 

selfishness. 

XXXIX. 

Wtft Sncense of )Pt8^er« 
TITHAT is spikenard but prayer? Prayer, 
^ ^ and of what kind ? Not cold,* listless, 
idle prayers, broken up by other thoughts — 
tarnished with other remembrances. The coal 
must be alive and glowing if the fragrance of 
the incense is to arise : love must be glowing 
and fervent also, if the sacrifice of prayer is to 
come up before the heavenly altar with accept- 
ance. Such prayer, St. Bernard says, as is 
the true sacrifice to God, the true music of the 
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angels, the banquet of the saints, the armour 
of supplicants, the medicine of penitents, the 
ointment of the wounded ; — which is the mother 
of tears, the propitiation of sins, the bridge 
over temptations, the wall against tribulation, 
the fountain of virtues, the illumination of the 
soul, the manifestation of hope, the exceeding 
great treasure of the Bride of Christ. Jesus 
left us an example how our spikenard should 
send forth its sweet savour. — ^J. M. Neale. 

XL. 

T^ VERY step which a creature takes, when 

-'--' he has once been created, increases his 

dependence upon his Creator. This is in fact 

his true blessedness, to be ever more and more 

enclosed in the Hand of God Who made him. 

The Creator's Hand is the creature's home. — 

Faber. 

XLI. 

nPHE dignity of service, like the dignity of 
•*- labour, is a moral fact which the world is 
slow to understand. . . . Service is the true law, 
the true dignity of man's existence. StXN\c^ y5» 
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written everywhere, for those who have eyes to 
see, on the fece of creation. The .service of 
unconscious law : the service of sentient life : 
the service of rational and free things : the 
service of the splendid and illuminated intelli- 
gences around the Throne — ^these are the steps 
in the ascent — H. P. Liddon. 

XLII. 

Pure Hmt, Pme 5lgfrt* 

T F thy heart were sincere and upright, then 
•*• every creature would be unto thee a looking- 
glass of life, and a book of holy doctrine. 
There is no creature so small and abject, that 
it representeth not the goodness of God. If 
thou wert inwardly good and pure, then wouldst 
thou be able to see and understand all things 
well without impediment — Thomas X Kempis. 

XLIII. 

W/^ are surrounded by earthly desires and 

^^ heavenly longings. The latter cannot 

be too numerous ; they are as so many wings 

which raise us up to God, even as ** the wings 
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of a dove," which David craved for, that he 
might fly away and be at rest. But of earthly 
longings, longings after the fleeting joys and 
gifts of this life, we cannot have too few. St. 
Augustine compares them to birdlime, hindering 
our spiritual flight. I wish for few things, and 
I do not wish eagerly for those. I have 
scarcely any longings ; were I to begin life 
again, I would fain have none. Earth is but a 
poor place, or rather it is nothing at all to 
those who aim at heaven. Time is no more 
than the shadow which points to eternity. — 
St. Francis de Sales. 

XLIV. 

T T E who habituates himself in his daily life 
•*• -^ to seek for the stem facts in whatever he 
hears or sees, will have these facts again 
brought before him by the involuntary imagi- 
native power, in their noblest associations ; and 
he who seeks for frivolities and fellacies will 
have frivolities and fallacies again presented to 
him in his dreams. — ^J. Ruskin. 
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XLV. 

Ayr EDIiEVAL commentators remind us that 
^^^ the swan, by the Levitical law, was for- 
bidden to be eaten. The swan ! Why ? The 
swan, so very white — the swan, that sings so 
sweetly at its death ? (and that is no fable, but 
a piece of natural history). Because, they 
answer, white as its feathers are, it has the 
blackest flesh of any bird, — ^beautiful outside, 
deformed within — white, but comely — as a 
hypocrite. — ^J. M. Neale. 

XLVL 
Btia in an tlTiings* 

T T THEN conversation fell upon architecture, 
^ ^ painting, music, flowers, or gardens, St. 
Francis found no fault with those who sought 
interest therein, only he would fain have all 
such occupations so used as to become means 
of raising the soul to God, as was his own 
habit in all things. Thus the sight of flourish- 
ing plants led him to liken our souls to the 
Held God cultivates. Seeing a church, he 
would say, " Were our souls but meet for His 
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indwelling ! " Gazing on beautiful flowers, 

"When shall we bring forth our fruit in due 

season ?" or on an exquisite picture, " What is 

so lovely as a soul formed in the image of God ?" 

Passing a fountain, he said, "When will our 

hearts be filled with living waters ? How long 

shall we neglect the fountain of life, and hew 

out for ourselves broken cisterns ? When shal 

we drink freely from the wells of salvation?" 

Crossing the mountains, he would quote the 

Psalms, " I will lift up mine eyes to the hills 

from whence cometh my help. O ye mountains 

and hills, bless ye the Lord." Crossing a 

river, " How souls flow towards God, even as 

the stream to the sea." Everything brought 

God before his thoughts. — Spirit of St. 

Francis. 

XLVIL 

SUttociations of 5meQ* 
TVT O sense is more closely connected with the 
-*• ^ sphere of soul than the sense of smell. 
It reaches more directly and excites more 
powerfully the emotional nature than either 
sight or hearing. It is an unexplored avenue, 
leading at once, and by a process too enchant- 
ing to examine, into the ideal world, \V& n^x^ 
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vagueness and indefiniteness make it more 
suggestive, and quicken the mind's conscious- 
ness. Its agency is most subtle and extensive 
— going down to the very depths of our nature, 
and back to the earliest dawn of life. Memory 
especially is keenly susceptible to its influence. 
Every one knows how instantaneously a parti- 
cular odour will recall the past circumstances 
associated with it. Trains of association long 
forgotten — glimpses of old fJEuniliar things — 
mystic visions and memories of youth, beyond 
the reach even of the subtle power of music — 
are brought back by the perfume of some little 
flower noteless to all others. Lime-blossoms, 
murmurous with bees in the shady avenue — 
hyacinth -bells, standing silent beside some 
sapphire spring — violets, like children's eyes 
heavy with sleep, on some greenwood bank — 
each exhales a fragrance into which all the 
heart of nature seems to melt, and touches the 
soul with the memories of years. It is on 
account of this far-reaching power of fragrance, 
its association with the deep and hidden things 
of the heart, that so many of the Bible images 
appeal to our sense of smelL The Psalms and 
prophetic writings are full of the most beautiful 
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and expressive metaphors, applied to the most 
solemn persons and things, borrowed from per- 
fumes ; while the Song of Solomon is like an 
oriental garden stocked with delicious flowers, 
as grateful to the sense of smell as to the sense 
of sight. — Hugh Macmillan. 

XLVIII. 
In a (&xtm ^Pasture* 
"'HPELL me where Thou feedest?" That 
-*• is, where in the evening, that glorious 
evening, when, as the Prophet speaks, there 
shall be light — ^Thou feedest Thy sheep by the 
river of the water of life, where Thou foldest 
them in Thine eternal fold, the fold in which 
there can be no more danger, and no more 
suffering. That is a request which will not be 
granted in this world. We may talk of that 
land as we will, the land that is very far off; we 
may read what saints have written of it till our 
hearts bum within us. But where it is we 
know not — what it is we know not. Therefore 
the Bride goes on to ask another question, 
"Where causest Thou Thy flock to rest at 
noon ?" This world — it is a hot burning noon 
indeed ; and we have to bear the bxrc^^Ti ^x^^ 
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heat of the day. But yet, here we learn that 
there is a rest in it, if we only knew where to 
go for it. Rest only for one class — "Thy 
flock :" rest only in one way — " Thou causest" 
. . . The shadow of His Cross is the place 
where His flock now rests, — where you must 
rest too, in the day of this world, if you would 
have your eternal rest in the glorious evening 
that remains. — ^J. M. Neale. 

XLIX. 

(STottttti^* 

jy' NOW, dearest brother, says St. Francis of 
■*-^ Assisi, that courtesy is one of God's own 
properties ; Who sendeth His rain and His 
sunshine upon the just and upon the unjust, 
out of His great courtesy. And verily courtesy 
is the sister of charity, who banishes hatred 
and cherishes love. — Fioretti. 

L. 

NOTHING is intolerable that is necessary. 
Now God hath bound sickness upon thee 
by the condition of nature, for every flower 
must wither and drop. It is also bound upon 
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thee by special Providence, and with a design 
to try thee, and with purposes to reward and 
crown thee. These cords thou canst not break ; 
and therefore lie thou down gently, — and suffer 
the Hand of God to do what He please, that 
at least thou mayest swallow an advantage, 
which the care and severe mercies of God force 
down thy throat. — Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

LI. 

T TE that is afraid of pain is afraid of his 
-*- -^ own nature ; and if his fear be violent, it 
is a sign his patience is none at all, and an 
impatient person is not ready dressed for heaven. 
— Bishop Jeremy Taylor. 

LII. 

"\ 1[ rHEN men die just as they are coming 
^ ' into the possession of riches, or at the 
outset of a smiling career of laudable ambition, 
it is perhaps because God sees in their natural 
character or in their personal circumstances 
some seeds of future evil, and so He takes them, 
while all that evil lies innocently MTv^ev^^o^^^ \ 



in their souls. Who can think of what death 
is, and doubt that God's wisdom and His love 
are brought to bear upon both its manner and 
its time ? — Faber. 

LIII. 

SSeantg of ^aitttt* 
'\1[ /"HAT is the religious bearing of the 
^ modem passion for nature in its pictorial 
aspect, which is a feature of the day? . . . 
The rise of this remarkable feeling in society 
is a fact that deserves attention, as it cannot 
be without consequences bearing on religion. 
. . . When the materialist has exhausted him- 
self in efforts to explain utility in nature, it 
would appear to be the peculiar office of beauty 
to rise up suddenly as a confounding and baf- 
fling extra, which was not even formally pro- 
vided for in his scheme. Nature goes off at a 
tangent which carries her farther than ever 
from the head under which he places her, and 
shows the utter ; inadequacy of that head to 
include all that has to be included in it. . . . 
There is this remarkable difference between 
useful contrivance and beauty as evidence of 
an intelligent cause, that contrivance has a 
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complete end and account of itself without any 
reference to the understanding of man. True, 
it is an object, and a very stimulating object of 
the understanding, but it does not require that 
use of it in order to account for it ; even if no 
single one of all those sentient beings who 
profit by the contrivance of nature understand 
it, still they profit by it all the same — this is a 
sufficient account of it ; it is enough if it works ; 
and it is not necessary for its use that it should 
be seen. But it is essential to the very sense 
and meaning of beauty that it should be seen ; 
and, inasmuch as it is visible to reason alone, 
we have thus in the very structure of nature a 
recognition of reason, and a distinct address to 
reason, wholly unaccountable, unless there is a 
higher reason or mind to which to make it. 
For what but reason can address reason ? 
And beauty is visible to reason alone. . . . 
The beauty of nature is necessary for the per- 
fection of praise, and the praise of the Creator 
must be essentially weakened without it ; it 
must be roused and excited by sight. It may 
seem extraordinary, but it is the case, that 
though we certainly look at contrivance or 
machinery in nature with a higj\ ^itevu^^vsti. 
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still with all the countless and multitudinous 
uses, which we acknowledge with gratitude, 
there is nothing in it which raises the mind's 
interest in nearly the same degree that beauty 
does. . . . Beauty stands upon the threshold 
of the mystical world, and excites curiosity 
about God. — ^J. B. Mozley. 

LIV. 

TT THEN night overshadowed Abraham he 
^ ^ saw a star and said, ** This is my Lord." 
But when it set he said, " I like not those that 
set." And when he saw the moon rising he 
said, ** This is my Lord." But when the moon 
set, he answered, "Verily, if my Lord direct 
me not in the right way, I shall be as one of 
those that err." And when he saw the sun 
rising he said, " This is my Lord, this is greater 
than star or moon." But when the sun went 
down, he said, " O my people, I am clear of 
these things. I turn my face to Him Who 
hath made the heaven and the earth." — Koran, 
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LV. 

TOURING a visitation tour in the snow 
^^ mountains of Facigny, St. Francis de 
Sales was much touched by the death of a 
shepherd, who, in trying to save one of his 
flock, fell over a precipice, and was found dead 
and frozen. He applied the lesson to his own 
flock, and the duty of not sparing his very life 
for their sakes. " O my God," said I to myself, 
<< this poor shepherd sought his missing sheep 
with an ardour which the ice could not chill ; 
wherefore then am I so cold in seeking my 
sheep? My heart was deeply moved and 
melted within me." — St. Francis de Sales. 

LVI. 

Wtft Sitmtt at an %(fyt* 
T TE who loves not God, nor his brother, 
•*•-■• cannot love the grass beneath his feet, 
nor the creatures which live not for his uses, 
filling those spaces in the universe which he 
heeds not : while, on the other hand, none can 
love God, nor his human brother, without look- 
ing upon them, every one, as m VScvaX. \^^^^^ 



his brethren also, and perhaps worthier than 
he, if in the under concords they have to fill, 
their part is touched more truly. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

LVII. 
ffijtwax to 0c(b* 
T^fHEN men have started from outward 
^^ Nature, when they have used it as a 
foundation, and made it their first stay, its glory 
has issued in gloom and despondency ; but to 
those who first made the knowledge of them- 
selves and their own souls their care, it has 
ever turned to light and hope. They have 
read in Nature an augury and a presage ; they 
have found in it a language and a revelation ; 
and they have caught in it sig^s and intimations 
of Him Who has robed Himself with its honour 
and majesty, has decked Himself with its light, 
and Who created it as an expression and mani- 
festation of Himself. — ^J. B. Mozley. 

- LVIII. 

0ooti out of ^d* 

OOME fish improve in flavour when they 

^^ leave the sea, and go up the sweeter inland 

waters; and so some souls do but redouble their 
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fervent piety when called into scenes which 
naturally tend to foster impurity and careless- 
ness. — St. Francis de Sales. 



LIX. 

T T is very remarkable that God, Who giveth 
•*• plenteously to all creatures; ... yet in 
the distribution of our time seems to be strict- 
handed, and gives it to us, not as nature gives 
us rivers, enough to drown us, but drop by 
drop, minute after minute, so that we can never 
have two minutes together, but He takes away 
one when He gives us another. This should 
teach us to value our time, since God so values 
it, and by His small distribution of it, tells us 
it is the most precious thing we have. — Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. 

LX. 

ONE daily defect or infirmity, overcome by 
God's aid, is worth whole years of sup- 
posed security and highly-wrought feeling, with- 
out such earnest self-mastery. — J. K^^\:e.. 
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LXI. 
]9oIce ^moto* 

TT takes more oil than vinegar and salt to 
-*- make a good salad. Always be as indulgent 
as you can, remembering that one can catch 
more flies with a spoonful of honey than with a 
hundred bowls of vinegar. If you must exceed 
on one or the other side, let it be on that of in- 
dulgence. No sauce was ever spoilt by sugar. 
— St. Francis de Sales. 

LXI I. 

9^ tfreir Jtttit* 

A well-regulated exterior ought to spring from 
•^^ a still better internal rule ; inasmuch as 
the cause should always be better than the 
result; — beautiful leaves and abundant fruit, 
and all the virtue of a tree, spring from its 
healthy roots. Without leaves the tree would 
lose its beauty, and have no shelter for its fruit, 
and so a well-regulated external life is both a 
bright indication of that inner life which governs 
it, and tends to maintain the integ^ty of the 
inner man. — IMd, 
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LXIII. 

TT* VERY Christian is producing two sets of 
•^-^ influences. Two currents of power issue 
from him, which set in motion the wheels of 
life around him. One is the unconscious, invol- 
untary influence of his real character, the other 
is the voluntary influence of what he consciously 
says and does — what he says and does for a 
special purpose. Now these two currents that 
flow from him may be opposed to one another. 
The one that seeks to set in motion the wheels 
of life may be neutralised by the one that comes 
in the opposite direction, and tends to make 
them stand still. The character may be saying 
one thing, and the lips and conduct another. 
A man preaches love to Christ and to men, but 
if his''own heart and life are not saturated with 
this love — if it is not an experience in his own 
heart — ^he will preach in vain ; for the language 
of his nature will be oppose4 to the language 
of his lips ; the influence of his character will 
contradict the influence of his words. The 
power of character arises from its truthfulness. 
— Hugh Macmillan. 
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LXIV. 

%jm ttxCn Sain* 

T T is through loss that all gain in this world 

■■■ is made. The winter leaves must fall that 

the sunmier leaves may grow. — Hugh Mac- 

MILLAN. 

LXV. 

^^fantlatoTg )|t«$et* 
"P JACULATIONS take not up any room in 
^^-^ the soul. They give liberty of calling, 
so that at the same instant one may follow his 
proper vocation. The husbandman may dart 
forth an ejaculation, and not make a balk the 
more. The seaman, nevertheless, steers his 
ship right in the darkest night. Yea, the 
soldier at the same time may shoot out his 
prayer to God, and aim his pistol at his enemy, 
the one better hitting the mark for the other. 

The field wherein bees feed is no whit the 
barer for their biting ; when they have taken 
their full repast on flowers or grass, the ox may 
feed, the sheep fat, on their reversions. The 
reason is because those little chemists distil 
only the refined part of the flower, leaving the 
grasses and substance thereof. So ejaculations 
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bind not men to any bodily observance, only 
busy the spiritual half, which maketh them con- 
sistent with the prosecution of any other 
employment. — Fuller. 

LXVI. 

T T /"HEN the tempter sees our heart so estab- 
^ • lished in grace that we shun sin as it 
were a serpent, and fly before its very shadow, 
which is temptation, he sees that he can do 
little else than disturb and harass us. To this 
end he raises up a whole troop of trifling 
temptations, with which he blinds the eyes as 
in a dust storm, so as to annoy us, and make 
the paths of holiness disagreeable to tread. 
We meet great temptations with sword and 
buckler, but these little ordinary ones are never 
so easily dispersed as by despising them. We 
defend ourselves against a wolf or a bear, but 
no one makes warlike preparations against the 
flies which torment one in sunmier. Not long 
ago I was standing near some beehives, and 
several bees settled upon me : I was going to 
brush them off, but a peasant who was by said, 
" Leave the bees alone, and doti\ \i^ ^lxi\^> 
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and they will not sting ; but if you touch them, 

they will sting directly !" I believed him, and 

not one hurt me. Now, believe me, treat your 

temptations in this manner ; do not meddle 

with them, and they will not hurt you. Pass 

on, and do not dally with them. — St. Francis 

DE Sales. 

LXVII. 

iPotieme* 
" T^HE winter is past." Yet it is winter in 
-■- our hearts still; else how could we 
hear and speak of Him Whom we profess to 
love as we do ? It ^ is winter in the world 
around, for how little of that Sun of Righteous- 
ness do we see there ! And because iniquity 
abounds, the love of many has waxed cold. 
TheUy all that will be past — when we see Him, 
we must love Him, when we see Him, there 
can be no more of that darkness which now so 
often seems to hide us from Him; when we 
see Him, ferewell to all need of struggle, watch- 
fulness, repentance. " The rain is over and 
gone. The time of singing birds is come." 
He only knows how long each has to contend 
before our warfare is accomplished : all I know 
is, that it will not be one moment longer than 



is necessary for patience to bear our perfect 
work. When the four hundred and thirty 
years were over, it came to pass that the self- 
same night the Lord did bring forth the children 
of Israel by their armies." That is very com- 
forting, that word Time, — ^J. M. Neale. 

LXVIII. 

OT. FRANCIS DE SALES did not think 
^ well of those men who flit from book 
to book, taking up first one religious exercise 
and then another ; he compared such persons 
to the drone bee, which makes no honey. 
"Always learning, yet never coming to the 
knowledge of the truth : always gathering and 
acquiring, without retaining anything, because 
what they gather is put into a bottomless sack, 
a broken cistern. The longer a bee rests upon 
the flower, the more honey it will gather," he 
used to say. 

LXIX. 

" A LL spiritual exercises," St. F. de Sales 
'^^^ said, "without interior recollection and 
aspiration to God, are as bones without marrow, 
a sky without stars, or a tree without leaves." 
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LXX. 

X/OU must grow in the love of Gkxl by 

^ means of the root, rather than the 

branches. 

LXXI. 

T N the Battle of the Standard (fought between 
^ the English and Scotch near Northallerton, 
A.D. 1 1 38), they enclosed the Host in a silver 
box, and set it up on the top of a ship's mast, 
to the end that the dying soldier might turn 
his eyes to that, and breathe out his soul in an 
act of &ith and love. So for us, with this 
banner displayed before our eyes, — this banner 
followed by such multitudes of once weeping 
exiles, now triumphant saints, to their country, 
— this banner conquered under by once weary 
and feinting soldiers, now arrayed in the white 
robes of everlasting gladness, — ^how ought we 
not to follow too, how ought we not to conquer 
like them. If God be for us, who can be 
against us ? — ^J. M. Nealk 

LXXI I. 

TTUMAN beings are unceasingly exerting 
"*• -^ unconscious influence upon one another. 
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Insensibly to themselves, they are moulding 
one another's character, conduct, and destiny. 
Without any thought or intention, or even 
consciousness of the &ct, one man is stimu- 
lating or depressing another, and producing 
results of the most vital and lasting importance. 
How different are the effects produced by inter- 
course with different individuals ! The very 
presence of some is like sunshine, brightening 
and cheering'all who come under their influence, 
stimulating mental and spiritual growth ; while 
the society of others acts like a dark cloud, 
intercepting light and warmth, chilling the 
feelings, and arresting the development of mind 
and heart. We feel at once at our ease in the 
presence of some people ; we speak freely and 
naturally, we are elevated by the unconscious 
influence that emanates from them. On the 
other hand, 'we are ill at ease, awkward and 
reserved in the expression of our thoughts and 
feelings, depressed and unhappy, in the presence 
of others. . . . The instinct of imitation, based 
upon this unconscious influence, is one of the 
most powerful in human nature, moulding the 
form of society, and determining the kind and 
degree of civilisation. — Hugh M.KCU\\AA:tsv. 
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LXXIII. 

F, passing to the edge of a sheet of snow 
upon the lower Alps, early in May, we 
find, as we are nearly sure to find, two or three 
little round openings pierced in it, and through 
these emergent a slender, pensive, fragile flower 
— Soldanella Alpina — whose small dark purple 
fringed bell hangs down and shudders over 
the icy cleft that it has cloven, as if partly 
wondering at its own recent grave, and partly 
dying of very fatigue after its hard-won victory ; 
we shall be, or we ought to be, moved by a 
totally different impression of loveliness from 
that which we receive among the dead ice and 
the idle clouds. There is now uttered to us a 
call for sympathy, now offered to us an image 
of moral purpose and achievement, which, how- 
ever unconscious and senseless the creature 
may indeed be that so seems to call, cannot be 
heard without affection, nor contemplated with- 
out worship, by any of us whose heart is rightly 
tuned, or whose mind is clearly and surely 
sighted, — ^J. RUSKIN, 
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LXXIV. 
QBj^o name)! % JFIo^ets ? 

"I ^ rHO first named the flowers ? Who gave 
^ ' them not their Latin titles, but the old, 
familiar, fencifiil, poetic, rustic ones that run so 
curiously alike in all the different vulgar 
tongues? Who first called the lilies of the 
valley the Madonna's tears; the wild blue 
hyacinth, St. Dorothy's flower? Who first 
called the red clusters of the oleander St 
Joseph's nosegays, and the clematis by her 
many lovely titles — consolation, traveller's joy, 
virgin's bower ? Who gave the spiderwort to 
St. Bruno; the black briony for Our Lady's 
seal; the com fever-few to St Anne; the 
common bean to St. Ignatius ; the baneberry 
to St Christopher ; the blue valerian to Jacob 
for his angel's ladder ; the toywort to the shep- 
herds for their purses ? Who first called the 
hyctanthes the tree of sadness ; and the starry 
passiflora the Passion of Christ? Who first 
made dedication of the narcissus to remem- 
brance ; the amaranthus to wounded, bleeding 
love ; the scabius to the desolation of widow- 
hood ? Who named them all fiisl *\xv ^^ OA 
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days that are forgotten? It is strange that 
most of the tender old appellations are the 
same in meaning in all European tongues. 
The little German madchen in her pinewoods, 
and the Tuscan contadina in her vineyards, and 
the Spanish child on the Sierras, and the farm- 
girl on the purple English moorlands, and the 
soft-eyed peasant that drives her milch cows 
through the sunny evening fields of France, all 
gathering their blossoms from wayside green or 
garden wall, g^ve them almost all the same old 
names with the same sweet pathetic significance. 
Who gave them first ? — Signa. 

LXXV. 

T F we could but have hearts to feel, and eyes 
•*• in our souls to see where we really are ! 
There are good angels round us, and graces 
are raining down upon us, great and small, all 
our lives long, and inspirations all falling upon 
us, thick as snowfiakes, and almost as softly 
and as silently, and we are fastened with a 
thousand fastenings to great unknown eternal 
purposes, and we feel them no more than a 
strong man feels the cobwebs and the gossamer 
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on the autumnal grass ; and all the while we 
are closed round, and walled in, not so much 
with the sun and moon and stars, with the air 
and the floor of our own planet, as with the 
living and inevitable presence of the All Holy, 
Who will not spare us one moment from His 
sight, and Who, even while we sleep, expects 
us to do our work of glorifying Him, and Whose 
love of us, and therefore His jealousy of us, is 
as everlasting as Himself. — Faber. 

LXXVI. 

A S there is not a wheel in a watch which 
■^^ has not its own use, and the want of a few 
teeth is enough to stop or derange it ; thus in 
man, when all should conduce to the glory of 
the Creator, it is necessary that the smallest 
actions should be regulated ; and none can be 
neglected without the soul, which must give 
an account of all, suffering notable injury. — 

SURIN. 

LXXVI I. 
S^Usmtrection* 
" /CONSIDER the lilies of the field." We 
^-^ must take our Lord's woids ^'»aK!0>;>j. 
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He is speaking of the lilies, the bulbous plants 
which spring into flowers in countless thousands 
every spring over the downs of Eastern lands. 
All the winter they are dead, unsightly roots, 
hidden in the earth. But no sooner does the 
sun of spring shine upon their graves, than they 
rise into sudden life and beauty, as it pleases 
God, and every seed takes its- own peculiar 
body. Sown in corruption, they are raised in 
incorruption ; sown in weakness, they are raised 
in power ; sown in dishonour, they are raised 
in glory ; delicate, beautifiil in colour, perfuming 
the air with fragrance : types of immortality, 
fit for the crowns of angels. 

*' Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow." For even so is the Resurrection of the 
dead. Yes, not without a divine providence — 
yea, a divine inspiration — has the blessed 
Eastertide been fixed by the Church of all ages, 
as the season when the earth shakes off her 
winter's sleep ; when the birds come back, and 
the flowers begin to bloom, when every seed 
which falls into the ground and dies, and rises 
again with a new body, is a witness to us of the 
Resurrection of Christ ; and a witness too, that 
we shall rise again : that in us, as in it, life 



shall conquer death; when every bird that 
comes back to sing and build among us, every 
flower that blows, is a witness to us of the 
Resurrection of the Lord and of our Resurrec- 
tion. . . The resurrection of the earth from her 
winter's sleep, commemorates to us, as each 
blessed Eastertide comes round, the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ, and is a witness 
to us that some day life shall conquer death, 
light conquer darkness, righteousness conquer 
sin, joy conquer grief; when the whole creation, 
which groaneth and travaileth in pain until now, 
shall have brought forth that of which it tra- 
vaileth in labour, even the new heaven and the 
new earth, wherein shall be neither sighing nor 
sorrow, but God shall wipe away tears from all 
eyes. — C. KlNGSLEY. 

LXXVIIL 

■pTERNITY is rather the quality of time- 
-■— ' lessness, than a quantity of time. It is 
out of, and above, and beneath, and behind 
time. It does not go on for ever, but it always 
is, and to introduce into it the tem^ot^i x^SnIvsw^ 
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of after and before, is like attempting to cut 
water with an axe. It is measured by its 
intensity, not by its extension. — ^J. R. Illing- 

WORTH. 
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Rubies . . . In childish days 
I felt as if they were alive and breathed. 

. . . / was right ! 
The gtnis have life in them. Their colours speak y 
Say what words fail of. So do many things : 
The scent of jasmine ^ and the fountaiti splashy 
The moving shadows on the far-off hUU^ 
The slanting moonlight on our clasping hands. 
O Silva I therms an ocean round our words 
That oversows and drowns them. Do you know 
Sometimes when we sit silent ^ a$ul the air 
Breathes gently on us from the orange trees ^ 
It seems that with the whisper of a word 
Our souls must shrink^ get poorer, more apart. 
Is it not true V* 

" Yes, dearest, it is true, 
speech is but broken light upon the depth 
Of the unspoken.** 



DIAMONDS 
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WorthUiS and last our offtringi stem. 
Drops in the ocean of His praise; 
But Mercy with her genial beam. 
Is ripening them to pearly blaze. 
To sparkle in His crmvn above. 
Who welcomes here a child s as there an angel s love, 

Kbblb 

Art is long, and Time is Meeting, 
And our hearts thot^h stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave* 

Lives ofgreeU men all remind us 

We can make our Uves sublime. 
And departing, leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of Time* 

Footprints, that perhaps another 

Sailing o^er life's solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us, then, be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate'j 
Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait* 

LONGFBLLOW. 




Siamontis. 



■p\IAMONDS only can cut diamonds ; a 
^-^ no such comments on Scripture as i 
Scripture. — FULLER. 

II. 

'"T'HE jewels with which Christ adorns His 
-*- own are the Cross, the Nails, the Thorns. 
In another life we shall find the Rubies, Dia- 
monds, and Emeralds, 

III. 

ALL art worthy the name is the energy — 
neither of the human body alone, nor of 
the human soul alone, but of both iiniXsA, aws 
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guiding the other : good craftmanship and work 
of the fingers joined with good emotion and 
work of the heart .... AA^thout mingling of 
heart-passion with hand-power, no art is possible. 
The highest art unites both in their intensest 
degrees : the action of the hand at its finest, 
with that of the heart at its fiillest — ^J. RUSKIN. 

IV. 

TT WHATEVER you do, don*t be anxious, 
^ ^ nor fill your head with little chagrins and 
little desires. . . . Keep yourselves quiet, peace- 
ful, with your eyes open. It doesn't matter at 
all what Mr. So-and-So thinks of your work ; 
but it matters a great deal what that bird is 
doing up there in its nest, or how that vaga- 
bond child at the street comer is managing his 
game of knuckle-down. And remember, you 
cannot turn aside from your own interests to 
the birds and the children's interests, unless 
you have long before got into the habit of loving 
and watching birds and children ; so that it all 
comes at last to the forgetting yourselves, and 
the living out of yourselves, in the calm of the 
great world ; or, if you will, in its agitation ; 
but always in a calm of your own bringing. 
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Do not think it wasted time to submit yourselves 
to any influence which may bring upon you any 
noble feeling. Rise early, always watch the 
sunrise, and the way the clouds break from the 
dawn ; you will cast your statue draperies in 
quite another than your common way, when 
the remembrance of that cloud-motion is with 
you, and of the scarlet vesture of the morning. 
Live always in the spring time in the country ; 
you do not know what leaf-form means, unless 
you have seen the buds burst, and the young 
leaves breathing low in the sunshine, and won- 
dering at the first shower of rain. But, above 
all, accustom yourselves to look for and to love 
all nobleness of gesture and feature in the human 
form ; and remember that the highest nobleness 
is usually among the aged, the poor, and the 
infirm : you will find, in the end, that it is not 
the strong arm of the soldier, nor the laugh of 
the young beauty, that are the best studies for 
you. . . . You must love the creatures to whom 
you minister, your fellowmen ; — for if you do 
not love them,^not only will you be little in- 
terested in the passing events of life, but in all 
your gazing at humanity, you will be apt to be 
struck only by outside form, and tio\.\yj ^ic^it^v 
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sion. It is only kindness and tenderness which 
will ever enable you to see what beauty there 
is in the dark eyes that are sunk with weeping, 
and in the paleness of those fixed faces which 
the world's adversity has compassed about, till 
they shine in their patience like dying watchfires 
through twilight. — J. RUSKIN. 

V. 

T T /"HEN one thinks of the Greeks, playing, 
^ ^ praying, labouring, lecturing, dreaming, 
sculpturing, training, living everlastingly in the 
free wind, and under the pure heavens, and then 
thinks that the chief issue of civilisation is to 
pack human beings like salt fish in a barrel, 
with never a sight of leaf or cloud, never a 
whisper of breeze or bird, — oh I the blessed 
blind men who talk of PROGRESS I — ^Ariadne. 

VI. 

TTrHAT, then, is the beautiful? and what 
^^ is beauty ! What is it that attracts and 
wins us to the things we love ? for unless there 
were in them a grace and beauty, they could by 
no means draw us unto them. And I marked 
and perceived that in bodies there was a beauty. 
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from their forming a sort of whole ; and again 
another from apt and mutual correspondence, 
as of a part of the body with its whole, or a 
shoe with a foot, and the like. And this con- 
sideration sprang up in my mind, out of my 
inmost heart, and I wrote "on the fair and fit *' 
two or three books. — CoNF. St. Augustine. 

VII. 

OTUDY of literary chef-d^ceuvres does not 
^ merely form the taste ; it keeps the mind 
on a high level, and hinders us fix>m grovelling 
in the vulgar routine of common secular interests. 
There never was any remarkable man who was 
not fond of literature. — Lacordaire. 

VIII. 

T^HE temper by which right taste is formed 
^ is first patient. It dwells upon what is 
submitted to it, does not trample upon it, lest 
it should be pearls even though it looks like 
husks ; it is a good ground, soft, penetrable, 
retentive ; it does not send up thorns of unkind 
thoughts to choke the weak seed ; it is hungry 
and thirsty too, and drinks all the dew that falls 
on it ; it is an honest and goodbjeaxV^iJaaX^a^^ 
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no too ready springing before the sun be up, 
but fails not afterwards ; it is distrustful of itself, 
so as to be ready to believe and try all things, 
and yet so trustful of itself, that it will neither 
quit what it has tried, nor take anything without 
trying. And that pleasure which it has in 
things that it finds good and true is so great, 
that it cannot possibly be led aside by any tricks 
of fashion, nor diseases of vanity ; it cannot be 
cramped in its conclusions by partialities and 
hypocrisies ; its visions and its delights are too 
penetrating, too living for any whitewashed 
object or shallow fountain long to endure or 
supply. It clasps all that it loves so hard, that 
it crushes it if it be hollow. — J. Ruskin. 

IX. 

"O EMEMBER we live in an age of intense 
-■•^ activity; remember the truth of the asser- 
tion that " the factory and the steam-engine are 
only images and symbols of the times "'to which 
you and I are bom; that we live in a world which 
no longer only examines the agencies of nature, 
but seizes those agencies, and applies them to 
its own domestic purposes ; remember that in 
the midst of this vast activity there is a solemn 
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teaching, a severe temptation — a teaching of 
the magnificence of labour, a teaching of the 
glory of toil, a teaching of the necessity of 
earnest devotion to an object A temptation, 
also, besides the teaching — the temptation to 
forget, in outer activity, that we have to look 
up, above, and through it all, to Him Who 
giveth all ; the temptation to forget that God 
is the object of all true life. Be warned of the 
temptation, and make your work well founded 
by the lofty aim of your Christian life. There 
is this also to remember : that all our work, 
whatever it be, is such, that we have no means 
indeed of accurately measuring — ^that we need 
not care accurately to measure — its entire power 
and its entire consequence. You cannot tell 
it here : you can only see that it is really valu- 
able in so &r as you are keeping to the principle 
of doing His Will. You can only know that it 
will bring consequences which must at last be 
glorious, if you take care to fall back upon that 
root-principle.— W. J. KNOX LITTLE. 

X. 

nPHERE is work for all of us. And there 
-^ is special work for each, vioxVl ^>kvOcc X 
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cannot do in a crowd, or as one of a mass, but 
as one *man, acting singly, according to my 
own gifts, and under a sense of my personal 
responsibilities. There is, no doubt, associated 
work for me to do ; — I must do my work as 
part of the world's great whole, or as a member 
of some body. But I have a special work to 
do, as one individual, who, by God's plan and 
appointment, have a separate position, separate 
responsibilities, and a separate work ; — a work 
which, if I do not do it, must be left undone. 
No one of my fellows can do that special work 
for me which I have come into the world to 
do ; he may do a higher work, a greater work, 
but he cannot do my work. I cannot hand my 
work over to him, any more than I can hand 
over my responsibilities or my gifts. Nor can 
I delegate my work to any association of men, 
however well ordered and powerful. They 
have their own work to do, and it may be a 
very noble one. But they cannot do my work 
for me. I must do it with these hands, or 
with these lips, which God has given me. I 
may do little, or I may do much. That matters 
not. It must be my own work. And by doing 
my own work, poor as it may seem to some, 



I shall better fulfil God's end in making me 
what I am, and more truly glorify His Name, 
than if I were either going out of my own 
sphere to do the work of another, or calling in 
another into my sphere to do my proper work 
for me. — ^J. Ruskin. 

XL 

A LL action is, besides being action, language ; 
•^^ — if you do a thing for another, that is 
language ; if you do not do it, that is language ; 
and if you half do it, that is language too. A 
look gives the warning and the hope ; a look 
gives the threat and the promise. Fragments 
are the very pick of expression — that reality 
which just comes to the surface for a moment, 
the light which just breaks upon the counte- 
nance, and is swallowed up in night again, and 
in the mask of custom — what we call nature — 
is like something fluctuating in darkness, which 
is just called up to the surface by an eddy, and 
is engulfed in the depth again. It only exists 
in broken gleams and vanishing hints, and the 
proverb is true which says, the half is more 
than the whole ; fragments mean most. — J. B. 

MOZLEY. 
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XII. 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES often said that 
for the most part Grace was like to Nature 
more than Art, which works externally, as in 
painting or sculpture, whereas Nature works 
from within. The heart is said to be the first 
member vivified, and the last to die in man. — 
St. Francis de Sales. 

XIII. 

TTALF the degradation of art in modem 
•^ -*" times has been owing to endeavbiurs to 
see things without colour, as if colour were a 
vulgar thing, the result being in most students, 
that they end by not being able to see anything 
at all. ... I have ahready insisted upon the 
fact of the sacredness of colour, and its neces- 
sary connection with all pure and noble feeling 
... but perhaps I have not insisted enough 
on the simplest and readiest to hand of all 
proofs, — ^the way, namely, in which God has 
employed colour in His creation as the unvary- 
ing accompaniment of all that is purest, most 
innocent, and most precious ; while for things 
precious only in material uses, or dangerous. 
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common colours are reserved. Consider for a 
little while what sort a world it would be if all 
flowers were gray, all leaves black, and the sky 
brown. Then observe how constantly innocent 
things are bright in colour ; look at a dove's 
neck, and compare it with the gray back of a 
viper: I have often heard talk of brilliantly 
coloured serpents, and I suppose there are 
such, — as there are gay poisons, like the fox- 
glove and kalmia, — types of deceit ; — ^but all 
the venomous serpents I have really seen are 
gray, brick-red, or brown variously mottled; 
and the most awful serpent I have ever seen, 
the Egyptian asp, is precisely the colour of 
gravel, or only a little grayer. So, again, the 
crocodile and alligator are gray, but the innocent 
lizard green and beautiful. I don't mean that 
the rule is invariable, otherwise it would be more 
convincing than the lessons of the natural uni- 
verse are intended ever to be ; there are beau- 
tiful colours on the leopard and tiger, and in 
the berries of the nightshade; and there is 
nothing very notable in brilliancy of colour 
either in sheep or cattle (though, by the way, 
the velvet of a brown bull's hide in the sun, or 
the tawny white of the Italian oniftiv va^ \ft \:cc^ 
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mindy lovetier than any leopard or tiger's skin) : 
but take a wider view of nature, and compare 
generally rainbows, sunrises, roses, violets, 
butterflies, birds, goldfish, rubies, opals, and 
corals, — with alligators, hippopotami, lions, 
wolves, bears, swine, sharks, slugs, bones, fungi, 
fogs, and corrupting, stinging, destroying things 
in general, and you will fed then how the ques- 
tion stands between the colourists and chiaro- 
scurists, — ^which of them have nature and life 
on their side, and which have sin and death. — 

J. RUSKIN. 

XIV. 

n^HE soul of the poet is like a mirror of an 
•*- astrologer: it bears the reflection of the 
past and of the future, and can show the secrets 
of men and gods; but all the same, it is 
dimmed by the breath of those who stand by 
and gaze into it. — ^Ariadne. 

XV. 

T T £ who is acquainted with the works which 
-*• -*■ have pleased diflerent ages and diflerent 
countries, and has formed his opinion on them, 
has more materials, and more means of know- 
ing what is analogous to the mind of man, than 
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he who is conversant only with the works of his 
own country. What has pleased, and continues 
to please, is likely to please again. Hence are 
derived the rules of art ; and on this immovable 
foundation they stand. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

XVL 

T T is the lowest style only of the arts, whether 
-■■ of painting, poetry, or music, that may be 
said, in the vulgar sense, to be naturally pleas- 
ing : the highest efforts of those arts, we know 
by experience, do not affect minds wholly un- 
cultivated. — Sir J. Reynolds. 

XVI I. 

IVrO person outside practical art can criticise, 
*' ^ and also no practical person living in 

a narrow clique can criticise justly. — P. G. 

Hamerton, Etching and Etchers, 

XVIII. 

"C* VERY action, down even to the drawing 
■*-' of a line or utterance of a syllable, is 
capable of a peculiar dignity in the manner of 
it, which we sometimes express by saying it is 
truly done (as a line or tone is tna^fe^, ^ci ^^o *>x 
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is capable of dignity still higher in the motive 
of it For there is no action so slight, nor so 
mean, but it may be done to a great purpose, 
and ennobled therefore ; nor is any purpose so 
great but that slight actions may help it, and 
may be so done as to help it much, most 
especially that chief of all purposes, the pleas- 
ing of God. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XIX. 

*\ 1 TE treat God with irreverence by banishing 
^^ Him from our thoughts, not by referring 
to His Will on slight occasions. His is not the 
finite authority or intelligence which cannot be 
troubled with small things. There is nothing 
so small but that we may honour God by asking 
His guidance of it, or insult Him by taking it 
into our own hands ; and what is true of God 
is true also of His Revelation. We use it most 
reverently, when most habitually : our insolence 
is in ever acting without reference to it, our 
true honouring of it is in its universal applica- 
tion. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XX. 

TVTOBODY wants ornaments in this world, 
-^ ^ but everybody wants integrity. All the 
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fair devices that ever were fancied are not worth 
a lie. Leave your walls as bare as a planed 
board, or build them of baked mud and chopped 
straw, if need be ; but do not roughcast them 
with falsehood. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XXL 

TVJ OTHING is firm but the positiveness of 
•^^ truth. Don't make positive lines that 
are not true. — ^W. M. Hunt. 

XXIL 

O 0M£ years ago, as I was talking of the 
^ curvilinear forms in a piece of rock to one 
of our academicians, he said to me, in a some- 
what despondent accent, "If you look for 
curves, you will see curves; if you look for 
angles, you will see angles." 

The saying appeared to me an infinitely sad 
one. It was the utterance of an experienced 
man, and in many ways true, for one of the 
most singular gifts, or if abused, most singular 
weaknesses, of the human mind is its power of 
persuading itself to see whatever it chooses ; — 
a great gift, if directed to the disc«!:tixaR»L\. ^S. 
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the things needful and pertinent to its own 
work and being ; a great weakness, if directed 
to the discovery of things profitless or discourag- 
ing. In all things throughout the world, the 
men who look for the crooked will see the 
crooked, and the men who look for the straight 
will see the straight But yet the saying was a 
notably sad one ; for it came of the conviction 
in the speaker's mind that there was in reality 
no crooked and no straight ; that all so-called 
discernment was &ncy, and that men might, 
with equal rectitude of judgment, and good- 
deserving of their fellow-men, perceive and paint 
whatever was convenient to them. Whereas 
things may always be seen truly by candid 
people, though never completely. No human 
capacity ever yet saw the whole of a thing ; but 
we may see more and more of it the longer we 
look. Every individual temper will see some- 
thing different in it : but supposing the tempers 
honest, all the differences are there. Every 
advance in our acuteness of perception will 
show us something new ; but the old and first- 
discerned thing will still be there, not falsified, 
only modified and enriched by the new percep- 
tions becoming continually more beautiful in its 
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harmony with them, and more approved as a 
part of the infinite truth. — J. RUSKIN. 

XXIII. 

T)AINTING, as imitative power, can express 
-^ ugliness ; but painting as a fine art refuses 
to do so ; as in the first capacity, all visible 
objects may be subjects for it ; in the second, 
it is confined to those only by which pleasing 
sensations are awakened. — Lessing. 

XXIV. 

A N age is like climate : the hardier may 
•^^ escape its influence in much, but the 
hardiest will not escape its influence entirely. — 
Ariadne. 

XXV. 

TVJOTHING can atone for the want of truth, 
-*-^ not the most brilliant imagination, the 
most playfiil fancy, the most pure feeling (sup- 
posing that feeling could be pure and false at 
the same time) ; not the most exalted concep- 
tion, nor the most comprehensive grasp of 
intellect, can make amends for the want of 
truth, and that for two reasons \ — ^ftt^X.^Xi^^'Kosfc 
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&lsehood is in itself revolting and degrading ; 
and secondly, because nature is so immeasur- 
ably superior to aM that the human mind can 
conceive, that every departure from her is a fall 
beneath her, so that there can be no such thing 
as an ornamental falsehood. We shall, in con- 
sequence, find that no artist can be graceful, 
imaginative, or original, unless, he be truthful : 
and that the pursuit of beauty, instead of lead- 
ing us away from truth, increases the desire for 
it, and the necessity of it tenfold. — ^J. Ruskin. 

XXVI. 

/^F a truth art is a revelation from heaven, 
^^ and a mighty power for God. It is a 
merciful disclosure to men of His more hidden 
beauty. It brings out things in God which lie 
too deep for words. In virtue of its heavenly 
origin it has a special grace to purify men's 
souls, and to unite them to God by first making 
them unearthly. If art debased is the earth- 
liest of things, true art, not unmindful that it 
also, like our Lord, was bom in Bethlehem and 
cradled with Him there, is an influence in the 
soul so heavenly that it almost seems akin to 
grace. It is a worship too as well as a theology. 
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The temper of art is a temper of adoration. — 
Faber. 

4 

XXVII. 

A BEAUTY- HAUNTED mind sees the 
-^^' wisdom and power, the justice and mercy 
of God, all the more clearly in creation, because 
it sees them all in the light of God's Beauty. 

XXVIII. 

'T^HE very object of art is to present an ideal 
•*- to the mind, to raise one out of the 
" ignorant present," out of the dust and trouble 
of everyday earthly way into the diviner atmos- 
phere of a higher wisdom, which reflection or 
distance of time can only give. Not the 
conscious teaching of any separate moral, but 
to help men and women to see in a measure, 
as we shall do hereafter, the finite in the light 
of the infinite, like looking down on the mate- 
rial world from a lofty eminence where even 
ugly things are harmonised, the true proportion 
of parts to the whole shown, and the end of 
many devious rivers comes to be seen. — Fraser^s 
Magazine^ May 1870. 
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XXIX. 

■p N QUI RE not whether the work be a work 
■*— ' of especial grandeur, importance, or 
power ; but whether it have any virtue or sub- 
stance as a link in the chain of truth, whether 
it have recorded or interpreted anything before 
unknown, whether it have added one single 
stone to our heaven-pointing pyramid, cut away 
one dark bough, or levelled one rugged hillock 
in our path. This, if it be an honest work of 
art, it must have done, for no man ever yet 
worked honestly without giving some such help 
to his race. God appoints to every one of 
His creatures a separate mission, and if they 
discharge it honourably, if they quit themselves 
like men, and faithfully follow that light which 
is in them, withdrawing from it all cold and 
quenching influence, there will assuredly come 
of it such learning as, in its appointed mode 
and measure, shall shine before men, and be 
of service constant and holy. Degrees infinite 
of lustre there must always be, but the weakest 
among us has a gift, however seemingly trivial, 
which is peculiar to him, and which, worthily 
used, will be a gift also to his race for ever. — 
/. RUSKIN. 
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XXX. 

T^ VERY common thing has an "ideal beauty," 
-■--' and the artist's province is to elicit and 
exhibit it. Ideal beauty is not some abstract, 
aethereal sublimate formed of infinitesimal quan- 
tities by boiling down the collective glories of 
God*s universe, but is the necessary character- 
istic of every creature of the great Artist of the 
world, viewed in His light, in its true relation 
to Him. — E. B. Ottley. 

XXXI. 

T) EAUTY is akin to joy, and the beauty of 
^ heavenly things has the same effect of 
making us unworldly. Much of worldliness 
consists in a mental and moral atmosphere; 
and the beauty of divine things, bringing with 
them their own special joy, surrounds us with 
a supernatural atmosphere, which assimilates 
our inward life to itself after a time. — Faber. 

XXXII. 

"IT 7 AS any woman, do you suppose, ever the 
^ ^ better for possessing diamonds ? But 
how many have been made base, inNo\aws^^'cA 
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miserable by desiring them ? Was ever man 
the better for having coffers fiill of gold ? But 
who shall measure the guilt that is incurred to 
fill them? Look into the history of any 
civilised nations; analyse, with reference to 
this one cause of crime and misery, the lives 
and thoughts of their nobles, priests, merchants, 
and men of luxurious life. Every other tempta- 
tion is at last concentrated into this : pride and 
lust, and envy and anger, all give up their strength 
to avarice. The sin of the whole world is 
essentially the sin of Judas. Men do not dis- 
believe their Christ; but they sell Him. — ^J. 

RUSKIN. 

XXXIII. 

A N old artist said to a pupil who had painted 
•^^ a Helen covered with ornaments, ** Since 
you could not paint her beautiful, you have at 
least made her fine." — Lessing. 
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XXXIV. 
RT is silent Poetry. 

XXXV. 

HE whole world without art would be one 
wide wilderness, — Titian. 
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XXXVI. 

T IFE without industry is guilt, and industry 
•^^ without art is brutality: and for the 
words "good" and "wicked" used of men, 
you may almost substitute the words " Makers " 
or " Destroyers." — J. RUSKIN. 

XXXVII. 

A LMOST the whole system and hope of 
•^^ modem life are founded on the notion 
that you may substitute mechanism for skill, 
photograph for picture, cast-iron for sculpture. 
That is your main nineteenth century faith or 
infidelity. You think you can get everything 
by grinding music, literature, and painting. 
You will find it grievously not so ; you can get 
nothing but dust by mere grinding. Even to 
have the barley-meal out of it, you must have 
the barley first ; and that comes by growth, not 
grinding. 

But essentially we have lost our delight in 
skill. The .entire sense of that we have lost, 
because we ourselves do not take pains enough 
to do right, and have no conception of what 
the right costs, so that all the joy and rev^x^Ti^^ 
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we ought to feel in looking at a strong man's 
work have ceased in us. We keep them yet a 
little in looking at a honeycomb or a bird's 
nest We understand that these differ by 
divinity of skill from a lump of wax or a cluster 
of sticks. But a picture, which is a much more 
wonderful thing than a honeycomb or a bird's 
nest, — have we not known people, and sensible 
people too, who expected to be taught to pro- 
duce that in six lessons ? — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XXXVIII. 
n^HAT is the most praiseworthy painting 
•*- which has most conformity with the thing 
represented. — Leonardo da Vinci. 

XXXIX. 
'T^HE best pictures are but shadows. — TiN- 

•*- TORETTO. 

XL. 
T^HE Art which we profess has beauty for 
•*- its object This it is our business to 
discover and to express : the beauty of which 
we are in quest is general and intellectual ; it 
is an idea that subsists only in the mind ; the sight 
never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it 
It is an idea residing in the breast of the artist. 
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which he is always labouring to impart, and 
which he dies at last without imparting, but 
which he is yet so far able to communicate as 
to raise the thoughts and extend the views of 
the spectator. — Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

XLI. 

T^HE great end of Art is to strike the 

•*- imagination. 

If deceiving the eye were the only business 

of the art, there is no doubt, indeed, but the 

minute painter would be more apt to succeed ; 

but it is not the eye, it is the mind, which the 

painter of genius desires to address. Nor will 

he waste a moment upon those smaller objects, 

which only serve to catch the sense, to divide 

the attention, and to counteract this great 

design of speaking to the heart. — Sir Joshua 

Reynolds. 

XLII. 

T MAGI NATION plays an immense part in 
-■■ the life of men and of nations. To occupy 
it, to satisfy it, there must be either an actual 
and energetic passion, like that which animated 
the eighteenth century, and the Revolution, or 
else a rich and varied spectacle of remembtA3\c^\ 
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— the present alone, the present, — passionless, 
calm, and regular, — cannot suffice to the human 
soul. Hence the importance and charm of the 
past, of those national traditions, and of all that 
past of the life of nations, when the imagination 
can wander through a space far wider than the 
limits of real life. The school of the eighteenth 
century was guilty more than once of this error, 
in not understanding the part which imagina- 
tion performs in the life of men and of society. 
It attacked and decried all that was ancient, 
and all that was eternal — ^history and religion : 
— that is to say, it wished to rob men of the 
past and the future, to constitute them in the 
present ; so that conversely to what was pre- 
scribed by the Church, they should neither 
meditate on the days of old, nor have in mind 
he eternal years. — Mores Catholici. 

XLIII. 

TpVONT talk of what you are going to do. 
^ Do IT. 

XLIV. 

T DEAL art is the pursuit of your idea by your 

-■■ will and intellect, or spirit ; therefore it is 

a spiritual pursuit in the wider sense. It is 
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spiritual or religious in the more limited sense 
when you are pursued by an idea of the highest 
class ; that is to say, one which refers to divine 
or spiritual natures above your own. All Sacred 
Art, in so far as it is truly sacred, is the ex- 
pression of this — ^that a man has an idea of 
seeing, and a desire to see the Face of God, 
that he longs for the Beatific Vision, and 
expresses his longing. In so doing he is 
taught to gather from the visions or sights of 
this earth, and to project again from himself 
images of spiritual beauty, which he thinks may 
be symbolic of the object of his longing. The 
ideal and the spiritual, or the beautiful and the 
spiritual, meet at last as two parallel lines of 
railroad seem to meet, below the horizon, and 
in perspective very far away. — Tyrwhitt. 

XLV. 

nPHE Fine Arts are not to be learned by 
-*■ locomotion, but by making the homes we 
live in lovely, and by staying in them ; the fine 
arts are not to be learned by competition, but 
by doing our quiet best in our own way ; the 
fine arts are not to be learned by exhibition, 
but by doing what is right, and making vfbaX \% 
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honest, whether it be exhibited or not ; and for 
the sum of all, men must paint and build neither 
for pride nor for money, but for love ; for love 
of their art, for love of their neighbour, and 
whatever better love may be than these, founded 
on these. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XLVI. 

T IFE is too short to faddle with anything, 
•*— ' least of all with Art ; and it is the sense 
of this which sets such a barrier between artists 
and amateurs. The former feel that they are 
giving their lives to what the others care but 
little about, and feel that the public think their 
lives are passed in pursuing a mere amusement, 
while they are really straining every mental 
nerve all day long. "I amuse myself with 
Art," says the regular amateur, washing and 
sponging away at his copy of Rowbotham. 
Real art is not amusing, thinks the workman, 
labouring out his thoughts. <* It is a weariness, 
like the sea that spreads ever wider " (Tintoret). 
It takes too much work and life out of a man 
to be treated as a bye-play ; it rather deserves to 
be pursued alone, without " parerga " to distract 
a man's mind from it. — St. John Tyrwhitt. 
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XLVII. 

/^^AN there be no intellectual gifts short of 
^-^ the production of chef-d^osuvres f Surely 
God's dew falls on tiny flowerets as well as on 
forest-trees, and many humble works bear the 
fruit of goodness ! Doubtless there is a mul- 
tiplicity of books, and one book more is but a 
drop in the ocean. Never mind ! If all books 
are not destined to win fame or inunortality, 
some will do their work by comforting some 
few lonely souls, or will be useful like daily 
bread for certain passing needs among men, 
although they may be forgotten by to-morrow. 
— Mgr. Dupanloup. 

XLVIII. 

' I ^HE main thing which we ought to teach 
-*- our youth is to see something, — all that 
the eyes which God has given them are capable 
of seeing. The sum of what we do teach them 
is to say something. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XLIX. 

'T^HE boy felt like one who can see amongst 
-*- blind people : no one could vjccAfcTsXasA 
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what he wanted to talk about; no one had 

beheld the light of the sky. He did not care 

for human ears. He played for himself, for the 

air, for the clouds, for the trees, for the sheep, 

for the kids, for the waters, for the stones. 

His music came from heaven, and went back 

to it. What did it matter who heard it on 

earth ? A lily would listen to him as never a 

man could do, and a daffodil would dance with 

delight as never woman could ; — or he thought 

so, at least, which was the same thing. And 

he could keep the sheep all round him, charmed 

and still, high above the hillside, with the sad 

pines sighing. What did he want with people 

to hear ? — Signa. 

L. 

nPHE meaning of song goes deep. Who is 
-*■ there that, in logical words, can express 
the effect music has on us ? A kind of inarticu- 
late unfathomable speech, which leads us to the 
edge of the infinite, and lets us for a moment 
gaze into that ! — T. Carlyle. 

LI. 

T^HE height which the balloon and pedant 
-*' reach depends on how much lighter their 



. 
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filling is than the air which sustains life. If 
you want stuflang, go to a pedant; but for 
development listen to a bird ! The one of all 
joy makes a solitude. The other of solitude 
makes a song. — ^W. M. Hunt. 

LII. 

"VT ATURE is never distinct and never vacant ; 
•^ ^ she is always mysterious, but always 
abundant. You always see something, but you 
never see all. — J. Ruskin. 

LIII. 

SCIENTIFIC scrutiny may take things to 
pieces, but it can't put them together 
again. — W. M. Hunt. 

LIV. 

COMING hastily into a chamber, I had 
almost thrown down a crystal hour-glass. 
Fear lest I had made me grieve as if I had 
broken it. But, alas ! how much precious time 
have I cast away without any regret. The 
hour-glass was but crystal, — each hour a pearl ; 
that but like to be broken, this lost outright ; 
that but casually, this done wilfwWj, ^s.^i^\.^Rx 
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hour-glass might be bought, but time lost once, 

lost ever. Thus we grieve more for toys than 

for treasure. Lord, give me an hour-glass, not 

to be by me, but to be in me. Teach me to 

number my days. An hour-glass to turn me, 

that I may apply my heart unto wisdom. — 

Fuller. 

LV. 

TT IS service may be but a figure of inward 
•^ -*• beauty and unseen sanctity ornamenting 
our hearts. Hearts are the true shrine where 
Christ must dwell — J. H. Newman. 
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LVI. 

ONT hurry, or you'll never get through. — 
W. M. Hunt. 

LVII. 



T EARNING to draw is learning the 
■■— ' grammar of a language. Anybody can 
learn the grammar, but whether you have any- 
thing to say, that is another thing! — ^W. M. 
Hunt. 

LVIII. 

"1^ rE are not satisfied to do simply the things 
^ ^ which we can do. We must draw 
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something too hard for us. We must sing 
songs that have notes too high for us. How 
rare to hear a singer whose voice is not strained 
to reach impossible tones ! Who wants to hear 
the highest tone that you can sing ? We want 
to feel that there is a reserved force. — W. M. 
Hunt. 

LIX. 

nPHE nobleness of life depends on its con- 
•^ sistency, — clearness of purpose — quiet and 
ceaseless energy. All doubt, and repenting, 
and botching, and re-touching, and wondering 
what it will be best to do next, are vice as well 
as misery. — ^J. Ruskin. 

LX. 

T^O not waste life in framing theories of the 
-■-^ beautiful, but come, as did Nathanael, 
into the presence of Christ. — H. P. Liddon. 

LXI. 

THE gifts which distinctively mark the artist, 
without which be must be feeble in life, 
forgotten in death — ^with which he may become 
one of the shakers of the earlYi, ^xi^ o^^ <2Jl^^ 
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signal lights in heaven, are those of Sympathy 
and Imagination. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

LXII. 

T 1 ^E are led to believe a lie 

^ ^ When we see with, not through the eye. 

Blake. 
LXIII. 

OUR whole life is given to looking at little 
things. We refuse to see broadly, to 
grasp a whole. — W. M. Hunt. 

LXIV. 

Tl WITHOUT escape into the outer air and 
^ ^ open heaven, I can take permanent 
pleasure in no picture. . . . Escape, Hope, 
Infinity [are what we want], no mere point of 
light ; neither is it liberty, for though we cut 
down hedges and level hills, and give what 
waste and plain we choose, on the right hand 
and on the left, it is all comfortless and unde- 
sired, so long as we cleave not a way of escape 
forward ; and however narrow and thorny and 
difficult the nearer path, it matters not, so only 
that the clouds open for us at its close. Neither 
will any amount of beauty in nearer form make 
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us content to stay with it, so long as we are 
shut down to that alone ; nor is any form so 
cold or so hurtful but that we may look upon it 
with kindness, so only that it rise against the 
infinite hope of light beyond. — ^J. RuSKlN. 

LXV. 

/^^O where you will, you find the eternal 
^^ mountains hewn and fashioned into 
shrines where He may dwell. Who was an out- 
cast in the days of His flesh. Rivers and 
mines pay tribute of their richest jewels ; forests 
are searched for their choicest woods, the skill 
of man is put to task to use what nature 
furnishes. Go through the countries where His 
Name is known, and you will find all that is 
rarest and most wonderful in nature or art has 
been consecrated to Him. Kings* palaces are 
poor, whether in architecture or decoration, 
compared with the shrines which have been 
reared to Him. As on a misty day, the gloom 
gradually melts and the sun brightens, so have 
the glories of the spiritual world lit up the world 
below. The dull cold earth is penetrated by 
the rays. All around we see glimpses or 
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reflections of those heavenly things which the 
elect of God shall one day see face to face. 

May He in His mercy grant that our outward 
show do not outstrip our inward progress : that 
whatever gift, rare or beautiful, we introduce 
here, may be but a figure of inward beauty 
and unseen sanctity ornamenting our hearts. 
Hearts are the true shrine where Christ must 
dwell. — ^J. H. Newman. 

LXVI. 

nPHERE are two lessons to be gathered from 
-*■ the opposite conditions of mountain decay, 
of perhaps a wider range of meaning than any 
which were suggested even by the states of 
mountain strength. In the first we find the 
unyielding rock, undergoing no sudden danger, 
and capable of no fatal fall, yet in its hardness 
of heart worn away by perpetual trampling of 
torrent waves, and stress of wandering storm. 
Its fragments, fruitless and restless, are tossed 
into ever- changing heaps : no labour of man 
can subdue them to his service, nor can his 
utmost patience secure any dwelling-place 
among them. In this they are the type of all 
that humanity v/YvkVv, suffering under no sudden 
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punishment or sorrow, remains "stony ground;" 
afflicted, indeed, continually by minor and vex- 
ing cares, but only broken by them into fruitless 
ruin of fatigued life. Of this ground not " corn- 
giving," — this " rough valley neither eared nor 
sown " of the common world, it is said to those 
who have set up their idols in the wreck of it — 
" Among the smooth stones of the stream is 
thy portion ; they are thy lot " (Isa. Ivii. 5, 6). 
But as we pass beneath the hills which have 
been shaken by earthquake and torn by con- 
vulsion, we find that periods of perfect repose 
succeed those of destruction. The pools of 
calm water lie clear beneath their fallen rocks, 
the water-lilies gleam, and the reeds whisper 
among their shadows ; the village rises again 
over the forgotten graves, and its church tower, 
white through the storm twilight, proclaims a 
renewed appeal to His protection in Whose 
Hand ** are all the comers of the earth, and 
the strength of the hills is His also." There 
is no loveliness of Alpine valley that does not 
teach the same lesson. It is just where " the 
mountain falling cometh to nought, and the 
rock is removed out of his place," that in pro- 
cess of years, the fairest nve^Anw^ \J^^^tcv. 
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between the fragments, the dearest rivulets 
murmur from their crevices among the flowers, 
and the clustered cottages, each sheltered be- 
neath some strength of mossy stone, now to be 
removed no more, and with their pastured 
flocks around them, safe from the eagle's stoop 
and the wolfs ravin, have written upon their 
fronts, in simple words, the mountaineer's faith 
in the ancient promise — 

** Neither shalt thou be afraid of destruction 
when it cometh : for thou shalt be in league 
with the stones of the field, and the beasts of 
the field shall be at peace with thee." — 

J. RUSKIN. 

LXVII. 

IV ^ ANY mighty harmonies have been dis- 
^^^ coursed by instruments that had been 
dumb or discordant, but that God knew their 
stops. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

LXVII I. 

1>^EEP this in mind, that it is the definite, 
-^^ individual character of an object which 
makes beauty. The effect of light is what 
makes things beautiful. Light never stops to 
find beauty I Half of the beautiful pictures in 
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the world are painted from people who were 
not beautiful. — ^W. M. Hunt. 

LXIX. 

"IT THEN the world blames and slanders us, 

• ' our business is not to be vexed at it, 

but rather to consider whether there is any 

foundation for it, any truth at bottom, though 

there be exaggeration and mistake. I conceive 

a person may always gain good to his own soul, 

gain instruction and useful suggestion, by the 

mistakes of the world about him. — ^J. H. 

Newman. 

LXX. 

'\7'0\J thought to see Augustan Rome? I 
•*• know ! And your heart aches because of 
the squalor and the decay, and endless loss 
everywhere, that never will be made up to the 
world, let the ages come and go as they may, 
and cities rise and fall. But you must have 
patience. Rome will not give up her secrets 
at the first glance. Only wait a little while 
and see the moon shine on it all a night or 
two, and you will learn to love her better in 
her colossal ruin than even you have loved Oi^fe 
marble and ivory city of "your die^xcvs. ^<a^ 
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there is nothing mean or narrow here : the 
vaults, the domes, the stairs, the courts, the 
waters, the hills, the plains, the sculpture, the 
very light itself, — they are all wide and vast 
and noble, and man himself dilates in them, 
gains stature and soul as it were, one scarce 
knows how, and someway looks nearer God in 
Rome than ever he looks elsewhere. But I 
talk foolishly — and this is the Ghetto. — 
Ariadne. 

LXXI. 

(^ REAT art is nothing else than the type of 
^-^ strong and noble life ; for as the ignoble 
person, in his dealings with all that occurs in 
the world about him, first sees nothing clearly 
— looks nothing fairly in the face, and then 
allows himself to be swept away by the 
trampling torrent and unescapable force of the 
things that he would not foresee, and could not 
understand, — so the noble person, looking the 
facts of the world full in the face, and fathoming 
them with deep faculty, then deals with them 
in unalarmed intelligence and unhurried strength, 
and becomes, with his human intellect and will, 
no unconscious nor ms\^\^caxvt agent in con- 



summating their good, and restraining their 
evil. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

LXXII. 

Tl WHENEVER people don't look at Nature, 
^ ^ they always think they can improve her. 

LXXIII. 

O ORROW is the substance of man's natural 
^ life, and it might almost be defined to be 
his natural capability of the supernatural. The 
power of art is in the sorrowful. No poetry 
finds its way into a nation's mind, or can 
dwell there, unless it have a burden of sorrow 
in it. To glorify sorrow is one of the highest 
functions of song, of sculpture, or of painting. 
Nothing has a lasting interest for men which is 
not in some way connected with sorrow. All 
that is touching, pathetic, dramatic in man's 
life has to do with sorrow. Sorrow is the 
poetry of a creation which is fallen, of a race 
which is an exile, in a vale of tears closed in at 
the end by the sunless defile of death. And 
we have been redeemed by sorrow. — Faber. 
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ORDS sometimes have goldexi "^ew^-^s.* 
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LXXV. 

nPHE skill of the artist, and the perfection of 
•*• his art, are never proved until both are 
forgotten. The artist has done nothing until 
he has concealed himself — ^the art is imperfect 
which is visible — the feelings are but feebly 
touched, if they permit us to reason on the 
methods of their excitement. In the reading 
of a great poem, in the hearing of a noble 
oration, it is the subject of the writer, and not 
his skill, — his passion, not his power, — on 
which our minds are fixed. We see as he 
'sees, but we see not him. We become part of 
him, feel with him, judge, behold with him, 
but we think of him as little as of ourselves. 
Do we think of ^Cschylus while we wait on the 
silence of Cassandra, or of Shakespeare while 
we listen to the wailing of Lear ? Not so. 
The power of the masters is shown by their 
self-annihilation. It is commensurate with the 
degree in which they themselves appear, not 
in their work. The harp of the minstrel is 
untruly touched if his own glory is all that it 
records. Every great writer may be at once 
known by his gu\dm§ the mind far from him- 
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self to the beauty which is not of his creation, 
and the knowledge which is past his finding 
out. — J. RUSKIN. 

LXXVI. 

A N sesthetical link connects together sound 
•^^ and smell, which has been noticed by the 
poets of all ages. There are in all probability 
as many odours as there are sounds — affecting 
different individuals in very opposite ways ; and 
just as in music there are different notes 
blending naturally and harmoniously with each 
other, so in fragrance there are different odours 
that unite together and produce different 
degrees of the same effect. There are per- 
fumes in the same key, as it were, forming 
chords and octaves of fragrance, which produce 
a very delightful impression upon the olfactory 
nerves. . . But not only is there an aesthetic 
connection between the two senses of smell and 
hearing ; there is also a physiological one, as 
indeed there is between all the senses. The 
range of action in hearing is said to be greater 
than that of smell, but an object can be smelt 
much farther than a sound can be heard. The 
diffusiveness of perfumes is so ^taX^ ^^-^^cSa^ 
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in warm climates, and in the morning and 
evening hours, that the odour of the balsam- 
yielding Humeriades has been perceived at a 
distance of three miles from the shores of South 
America, and the aroma of the Spice Islands is 
wafted far out to sea. — Hugh Macmillan. 

LXXVII. 

nPHE child in its nurse's arms catches at a 
•*• ribbon, or its eye is caught by something 
that shines. It is the beginning of a process 
in the mind of man which makes material 
sights and objects first beautiful and then 
emblematic, first fine images, and then moral 
images — a process which starts with a physical 
impulse and ends in spiritualising nature, and 
giving a soul to the world of mere measures 
and sizes, lengths and breadths, heights and 
depths, lights and shadows. — J. B. Mozley. 

LXXVII I. 

A LADY was accused to St. Francis de 
•^^ Sales of vanity, because she wore a cross 
of diamonds. " It is a most edifying vanity," 
he replied ; " I would that all our earthly 
crosses might be coveted with diamonds and 
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precious stones, for what else is that but to 
spoil the Egyptians for God's service, and to 
glory in the Cross of Christ ? What fitter use 
can we find for jewels than to adorn the stan- 
dard of our redemption ? *' 

LXXIX. 

ONE cannot walk straightly in Rome : if you 
have brains and eyes no how will your 
feet carry you dully on your proper road ; there 
will be always some old angle of acanthus 
cornice, some colossal porphyry fragment, some 
memory of monastic legend or of pagan feast, 
some fancy that here stood such a temple, or 
there lived such a poet ; some marble seen ten 
thousand times and never seen enough, some 
church-doors set wide open with the torches 
and the jewels and the white robes gleaming in 
the dusk ; some palm tree leaning over a high 
palace-wall that may have come from Asia with 
the worship of Sol Invictus and Astarte, when 
Orontes overflowed into Tiber : — always some- 
thing to turn aside for and linger over, and set 
one wondering and sighing ; for although learn- 
ing is the only pleasure of which there is no 
surfeit, and which lends a lotveVj \\^\. \.^ ^S^^^ "^^ 
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darkest comers where we walk, yet all our 
choicest knowledge is at best but a mitigated 
ignorance. — Ariadne. 

LXXX. 

in^INE art is that in which the hand, the head, 
-■- and the heart of man go together. 

LXXXI. 

/RESERVE, the only essential diistinction 
^^ between Decorative and other art is the 
being fitted for a fixed place ; and in that place 
related, either in subordination or in command, 
to the effect of other pieces of art. And all the 
greatest art which the world has produced is 
thus fitted for a place and subordinated to a 
purpose. There is no existing highest-order art 
but in decorative. The best sculpture yet pro- 
duced has been the decoration of a temple front 
— the best painting, the decoration of a room. 
Raphael's best doing is merely the wall-colour- 
ing of a suite of apartments in the Vatican, 
and his cartoons were made for tapestries. 
Correggio*s best doing is the decoration of two 
small church cupolas at Parma; Michael 
Angelo's, of a cdWtv^ m \iv^ Pope's private 
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chapel ; Tintoret's, of a ceiling and side wall 
belonging to a charitable society at Venice, 
while Titian and Veronese threw out their 
noblest thoughts, not even on the inside, but on 
the outside of the common brick and plaster 
walls of Venice. — ^J. Ruskin. 

LXXXII. 

T^HE motive of a picture is not so much 
•*■ material as spiritual. It is a certain con- 
dition of the mind produced by the subject, and 
which the artist, in rendering that subject, 
desires to reproduce in the minds of his specta- 
tors. Much of the enjoyment which we derive 
from art consists in recognition of the truths 
which the artist intended to express. But 
people recognise only what they already know ; 
therefore this pleasure is very slight at first, and 
increases with our acquired knowledge ; and 
there are certain forms of art so strangely 
abstracted and abbreviated, that very great 
knowledge is required in the spectator to read 
them at all, just as it is necessary to understand 
a language thoroughly if we would read letters 
in it in a hurried handwriting, full of marks 
and abbreviations peculiar to the ycAWv^^ 
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writer. To the informed judge this kind of 
artistic expression is peculiarly interesting ; to 
the ordinary spectator it is uninteresting because 
illegible. — Hamerton, Etching and Etchers, 

LXXXIII. 

OOME eminent servants of God have con- 
^ sidered that to allow their portrait to be 
taken was mere worldliness and vanity, but 
Francis (says the Bishop of Belley) made no 
such difficulty. He said that if charity requires 
us to let our neighbours behold our mental 
being clearly, there can be no reason why we 
should not allow our friends to have the pleasure 
of our physical likeness. We put a book, which 
is our mental portrait, into men's hands volun- 
tarily ; why should we withhold the mere features 
of our face? Writing to a friend who had 
asked for his portrait, Francis said, " They say 
I have never been well painted, but I think 
that matters little. In imagine periransit homo, 
sed etfrustra conturbatur. Oh, if the likeness 
of my Creator did but shine in my mind, you 
might indeed rejoice ! O Jesu, Tuo Lumine. 
Tuo redemptos sanguine sana^ refova, perfice. 



Tibi conformes effice, Amen,^^ — Spirit of St. 
Francis. 

LXXXIV. 

'\70\J may stick perhapses into your minds 
-*■ like pins, till you are as uncomfortable as 
the Lilliputians made Gulliver with their arrows 
when he would not lie quiet. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

LXXXV. 

A N artist once objected to a painter that he 

-^•^ could never tell where in nature he found 

those gorgeous hues which seemed to inflame 

his landscapes, and shower purple and crimson 

over the field or the river. The ear of society 

caught up the reply. " I daresay you never 

see such colours ; but don*t you wish you 

could ?" 

LXXXVI. 

O INCE nothing that is necessary comes from 
^ the hand of the Creator, without grace 
also, it must needs have ornament. — Lessing. 

LXXXVII. 

OT. LUKE was a physician as well as a 
^^ painter, and there is something kindred 
in the spirit of the two occupations. T\\r. ojiv^ 
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eye, the observant gentleness, the appreciation 
of character, the seizing of the actual circiun- 
stances, the genial spirit, the minute attentive- 
ness, the sympathising heart, the impression- 
ableness to all that is soft and winning, and 
lonely and weak and piteous, — all these things 
belong to the true physician as well as to the 
true artist. St. Luke's is a Gospel of sunshine. 
It throws strong lights into the darkest places, 
and loves to use the power it has to do so ; and 
is not this painter-like ? He is known, like 
all artists, by his choice of subjects. — F. W. 
Faber. 

LXXXVIII. 

\/'0U can't finish anything until it is done. 
■*■ Try to finish at first, and you are digging 
a well up in the air. — W. M. Hunt. 

LXXXIX. 

T COMMEND the precipice to the artist's 
-■- patience ; to which there is this farther 
and final encouragement, that though one of 
the most difficult of subjects, it is one of the 
kindest of sitters. A group of trees changes 
the colour of its leafage fi*om week to week, and 
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its position from day to day ; it is sometimes 
languid with heat, and sometimes heavy with 
rain ; the torrent swells or falls in shower or 
sun ; the best leaves of the foreground may be 
dined upon by cattle, or trampled by unwelcome 
investigators of the chosen scene. But the cliff 
can neither be eaten nor trampled down ; 
neither bowed by the shower, nor withered by 
the heat ; it is always ready for us when we 
are inclined to labour ; will always wait for us 
when we would rest ; and what is best of all, 
will always talk to us when we are inclined to 
converse. With its own patient and victorious 
presence, cleaving daily through cloud after 
cloud, and reappearing still through the temi)est 
drift, lofty and serene amidst the passing rents 
of blue, it seems partly to rebuke, and partly to 
guard, and partly to calm and chasten the 
agitations-of the feeble human soul that watches 
it ; and that must be indeed a dark perplexity, 
or a grievous pain, which will not be in some 
degree enlightened or relieved by the vision of 
it, when the evening shadows are blue on its 
foundation, and the last rays of the sunset 
resting on the fair height of its golden fortitude. 
— ^J. RUSKIN. 
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xc. 

T ASSERT for myself, that I do not behold 

-■- the outward creation, and that to me it is 

hindrance and not action. What, it will be 

questioned, when the sun rises, do you not see 

a round disc of fire somewhat like a guinea ? 

Oh, no, no ! I see an innumerable company 

of the heavenly host crying, " Holy, holy, holy 

is the Lord God Almighty." I question not 

my corporeal eye, any more than I would 

question a window concerning a sight. I look 

through it and not with it. — Life of William 

Blake. 

XCI. 

T T OLINESS is a very spacious thing, and 
■■■ -■• God always fills in all hearts all the 
room which is left for Him. 

XCII. 

T TOW are we through churlish ignorance 
-'• -*■ for ever shutting out from our doors 
heavenly blessings ! 

XCIII. 

TDERFECT taste is the faculty of receiving 
■*• the greatest poss\\>\^ ^Veasvax^ from those 
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material sources which are attractive to our 
moral nature in its purity and perfection ; but 
why we receive pleasure from some forms and 
colours, and not from others, is no more to be 
asked or answered, than why we like sugar 
and dislike worm^^ood. — ^J. RUSKIN. 

XCIV. 

"D ELIGION itself is beautiful and heavenly, 
•^^ but the machinery for it is very like the 
machinery for anything else. I speak of the 
apparatus for conducting and administering the 
visible system of it. Is not the machinery for 
all causes and objects much the same, com- 
munication with others, management, contriv- 
ance, combination, adaptation of means to end ? 
— ^J. B. MOZLEY. 

XCV. 

nPHE Lord never made two leaves alike, nor 
-^ two people alike. — W. M. Hunt. 

XCVI. 

/^^AST your thoughts back on the time when 
^^-^ our ancient buildings were first reared. 
How many generations have passed €yj\c^ sv^fc^^ 
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was put upon stone till the whole was finished ! 
The first movers and instruments of its erection, 
the minds that planned it, and the limbs that 
wrought at it, the pious hands that contributed 
to it, and the holy lips that consecrated it, have 
long, long ago, been taken away ; yet we bene- 
fit by their good deed. Does it not seem a 
very strange thing that we should be fed, and 
lodged, and clothed in spiritual things, by persons 
we never saw or heard of, and who never saw 
us, or could think of us, hundreds of years ago ? 
Does it not seem strange that men should be 
able, not merely by acting on others, not by a 
continued influence carried on through many 
minds in a long succession, but by one simple 
and direct act, to come into contact with us, 
and as if with their own hand to benefit us, 
who live centuries later ? . . . 

See what a noble principle faith is. Faith 
alone lengthens a man's existence, and makes 
him, in his own feelings, live in the future and 
in the past Men of this world are fiill of plans 
of the day. Even in religion they are ever 
coveting inmiediate results, and will do nothing 
at all unless they can do everything — can have 
their own way, cVioos^ \}\^\r methods, and see 
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the result. But the Christian throws himself 
/earlessly upon the future, because he believes 
in Him Which is, and Which was, and Which 
is to come. He can endure to be one of an 
everlasting company while in this world, as well 
as in the next. He is content to begin, and 
break off; to do his part and no more ,• to set 
about what others must accomplish; to sow 
what others must reap. None has finished his 
work, and cut it short in righteousness, but He 
Who is One. We, His members, who have 
but a portion of His fulness, execute but a part 
of His purpose. One lays the foundation, and 
another builds thereupon ; one levels the moun- 
tain, and another " brings forth the headstone 
with shoutings." Thus were our churches 
raised. One age would build a chancel, and 
another a nave, and a third would add a chapel, 
and a fourth a shrine, and a fifth a spire. By 
little and little the work of grace went forward ; 
and they could afford to take time about it, and 
be at pains to do it best, who had a promise 
that the gates of hell should not prevail against 
it. . . . Could any men whatever, did they but 
will it, build what our forefathers have built 1 
Is a cathedral the offspring oi ^ x^xAsson. 
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thought ? a thing to will and accomplish at our 
pleasure ? or rather, were not those builders but 
the successors of those long before them, who 
made them what they were, and enabled them, 
under God, to do works, which it was not given 
to every one to do, but only to the sons of such 
fathers ? 

O happy they who, in a sorrowful time, avail 
themselves of this bond of communion with the 
saints of old and the Universal Church ! O 
wise and dutiful, who, when the world has 
robbed them of so much, set the more account 
upon what remains ! We have not lost all, 
while we have the buildings of our forefathers. 
Happy they who, when they enter within their 
holy limits, enter in heart into the Court of 
Heaven 1 And most unhappy, who, while they 
have eyes to admire, admire them only for their 
beauty's sake, and the skill they exhibit ; who 
regard them as works of art only, not fruits ot 
grace ; bow down before their material forms, 
instead of worshipping in spirit and in truth ; 
count their stones and measure their spaces, but 
discern in them no tokens of the invisible, no 
canons of truth, no lessons of wisdom, to guide 
them forward in the way heavenward. 
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In heaven is the substance, of which here 
below we are vouchsafed the image; and 
thither, if we be worthy, we shall attain. There 
is the holy Jerusalem, whose light is like unto 
a stone most precious, whose glory is the Lord 
God Almighty, and the Lamb the Light thereof 
— ^J. H. Newman. 

xcvn. 

"CpVERY seventh day, if not oftener, the 
^^ greater number of well-meaning persons 
in England thankfully receive from their teachers 
a benediction, couched in these terms : — " The 
Grace of our Lord Christ, and the Love of 
God, and the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost 
be with you." Now, I do not know precisely 
what sense is attached in the English public 
mind to those expressions. But what I have 
to tell you positively is that the three things do 
actually exist, and can be known if you care to 
know them, and possessed if you care to possess 
them; and that another thing exists beside 
these, of which we already know too much. 

First, by simply obeying the orders of the 
Founder of your religion, all grace, grae\Q^^sx!is;5a^ 
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or beauty and favour of gentle life, will be given 
to you in mind and body, in work and in rest 
Secondly, as you know more and more of the 
created world, you will find that the true will of 
its Maker is that its creatures should be happy; 
— ^that He has made everything beautiful in its 
time and its place, and that it is chiefly by the 
fault of men, when they are allowed the liberty 
of thwarting His laws, that Creation groans or 
travails in pain. The Love of God exists, and 
you may see it and live in it if you will. Lastly, 
a Spirit does actually exist which teaches the 
ant her path, the bird her building, and men, in 
an instinctive and marvellous way, whatever 
lovely acts and noble deeds are possible to 
them. Without it you can do no good thing. 
To the grief of it you can do many bad ones. 
In the possession of it is your peace and your 
power. 

And there is a fourth thing, of which we 
already know too much. There is an evil spirit 
whose dominion is in blindness and in coward- 
ice, as the dominion of the Spirit of Wisdom is 
in clear sight and in courage. And this blind 
and cowardly spirit is for ever telling you that 
evil things are pardonable, and you shall not 
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die for them ; — and that good things are im- 
possible, and you need not live for them ; — and 
that gospel of his is now the loudest that is 
preached in your Saxon tongue. You will find 
some day to your cost, if you believe the first 
part of it, that it is not true; but you may 
never, if you believe the second part of it, find, 
to your gain, that also untrue : And therefore I 
pray you with all earnestness to prove and know 
within your hearts, that all things lovely and 
righteous are possible for those who believe in 
their possibility, and who determine that, for 
their part, they will make every day*s work 
contribute to them. Let every dawn of morn- 
ing be to you as the beginning of life, and every 
setting sun be to you as its close : — then let 
every one of these short lives leave its sure 
record of some kindly thing done for others — 
some goodly strength or knowledge gained for 
yourselves ; — so from day to day, and strength 
to strength, you shall build up indeed, by Art, 
Thought, and by Just Will, an Ecclesia of 
England, of which it shall not be said, " See 
what manner of stones are here," but " See 
what manner of men." — J. Ruskin. 
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XCVIII. 

pLATO has said, "The true order of ap- 
•^ proaching to the things of love is to use 
the beauties of earth as steps along which to 
mount upward to that other beauty, rising from 
the love of one to the love of two, and from the 
love of two to the love of all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair deeds, and from feir 
deeds to fair thoughts, till from fair thoughts 
he reaches on to the thought of the uncreated 
loveliness, and at last knows what true beauty 
is." And St John has said, " If a man love 
not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God, whom he hath not seen ? " The 
beginning of the dwelling in love therefore is to 
love the things that we have seen — earth, and 
the sea, and the stars, and forms of flowers, and 
twilight on the hills, and the song of birds, and 
the quick glancing life of the animals, and the 
strength and the passion and the beauty of 
woman and of man ; and then the great world 
of art, in which man has caught, and focused, 
and reflected back on earth, the light of her 
own loveliness intensified a thousandfold ; the 
sculpture of Athens, and Italian painting, and 
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the music of our modem world ; and then lastly, 
the fair thoughts with which science has en- 
riched us, of the history and destiny of our 
world and our race. It is in the loving of all 
such things that we learn what it is to love. 
Our folly and sin is to darken our eyes to them 
and deny that they are lovely. And if in your 
hatred of this sinfulness you have fallen into its 
opposite, and too long -loved earth only for its 
own earthly sake, remember that with the 
capacity for the false love goes the capacity for 
the true, and think of her who, after all her 
sinfulness, was preferred to a Pharisaic priest- 
hood, and a Sadducean society, " because she 
loved much.'* The sin is in mistaking a part 
for the whole, and stopping short in our career 
of progress. For all these finite things of 
beauty are still but the steps that Plato speaks 
of, and cannot for ever satisfy the heart of man 
with all its infinite capacities. Man tires of his 
toys ; he cannot be for ever gazing in the face 
of a nature from which comes no response ; the 
forms of art are soon exhausted, and science is 
too slow for the impatience of his questioning ; 
and the more passionately he loves his fellows 
the more he feels that none ox a5\ oi \Js\eKc\. "ax^ 
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adequate to satisfy his capacities for love. He 
feels that there is room in his heart for the love 
of the infinite universe, and cannot rest till the 
great Infinite reciprocates his love. 

Nor man nor nature satisfies whom God alone 
created. 

J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 

XCIX. 

T N all the affairs of life, the arithmetical part 
-^ of the business is the dominant one. How 
many and how much have we? How many 
and how much do we want ? How constantly 
does noble arithmetic of the finite lose itself 
in base avarice of the infinite, and in blind 
imagination of it ! In counting of minutes, is 
our arithmetic ever solicitous enough.? In 
counting our days, is she ever severe enough ? 
How we shrink from putting in their decades 
the diminished store of them ! And if we ever 
pray the solemn prayer that we may be taught 
to number them, do we even try to do it, after 
praying? — J. RUSKIN. 



Sonnet to Giorgio Vasari 

New hath my life across a stormy sea 

Like ajrail bark^ reached that wide Port where all 

Are bidden^ ere thefituU reckoning fall 
Of good and evil for Eternity. 
Now know I well how that fond phantasy ^ 

Which made my soul the worshipper and thrall 

Of earthly art^ is vain ; how criminal 
Is that which all men seek unwillingly^ 

Those amorous thoughts which were so lightly dressed^ 
What are they when the double death is nigh f 

The one I know for surty the other dread. 
Painting nor sculpture now can lull to rest 

My soul J that turns to His great love on high^ 

IVhose arms to clasp us on the Cross were spread. 

Michel Angbix), 
Translated by J . A. Symonds. 
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